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WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 10, 1908. 


Q I Fear 
Mos. 


BY SOME FAMOUS 


TRANSMISSION aT 
Boon Rates, 


The Thin 


No. 947. 


(Nearly 
all of us have 
some one 
thing which 
we dread 
far beyond all others. A number of well-known people, 
on being asked for their own confession, hare given the 
following. interesting replies—mostly, it awill be seen, of a 
somewhat flippant nature.) 


Z, 


Mr. JOHN HASSALL 
(The famous poster artist). 
I THINK my worst fear is shared by a great many 


eople, so I am not in the least ashamed to own up to it. 
It is to be left alone on the top of a factory cbimney— 


tbe higher the : ) 4 . 


chimney the 


“worser” the 
fear. : 
Mr. WILL CROOKS, M.P. 
(The popular Poplar champion of the people). 


My worst fear isa hard winter, and to face a cold, 
hungry woman or child. Yet it makes one fight! 


We C_—ex 
Rev. A. J. WALDRON 
(The cheery Vicar of Brizton, one of the finest preachers 
and most strenuous workers of the day). 
It was once death—that’ . Iti i 
Perea Goats at’s gone. Itis now the haunting, 


that never forgets; 
the thought now 


makes my blood A p 
freeze—the tax- ; . 
collector. ‘ 


Mr. CLIFTON BINGHAM 
(The prolific writer of ballads, as charming as they are 
numerous). 
T do not know that I have any one particular “fear.” 
The ills that flesh is heir to come to everyone. But I 
sometimes dread the thought of growing too old to work, 


ptr ghar, 


and of dyin 
and leaving those f 
love alone in the 
world. 
“JOHN STRANGE WINTER ” 
(The popular author of “ Booties’ Baby” and other 
military novels—Mrs, Stannard in private life). 
My worst fear is the fear of becoming a bore! 
_ I have no physical fear worse than burglars. I always, 
“a I ed @ noise ‘ : 
at night, go and ON Ap 4 a= — 
investigate it at an»WVv + Ah A 
once, ° hone, 
' 


\ 


Mises MARIE ILLINGTON 
(London's most famous interpreter of comedy “character” 
parts). 
Tt has ocenrred to me, on my way through life, that 
one’s worst fear is generally associated with one’s 


Occupation. . . My worst fear is that I shall 
forget my part on a first night, and give all wrong 
cues, etc. metimes when I’ve been studying a new 


Why do you cry: 


EE  S  ~  , 


role I have dreamt all the 
words left me suddenly, 
and I have rambled on a 
lot of nonsense, at the 
same time marvelling that 
the members of the com- 
pany were able to speak 
their lines correctly and 
without exhibiting the 
faintest surprise. Then I 
have awakened in a perfect 


PEOPLE. fever to find, thank - 
ness, it was nothing but a 
dream. Should it ever become reality, I can safely 


assure you 
it would be 
the realisation 
of my “ worst 
fear.” 


(The lecturer and essayist, whose discourses on Plato were 
8o fashionable in Society a season or 80 ago). 


My worst fear is to be invited to a dinner; not 


on account of the 
Coc Keck 


invitation, but on 
account of the 
TOM BROWNE 
(The famous comic artist and Territorial). 


dinuer. 
My worst fear is that I might by accident lose my 
right 


hand. 
This is not —om 4 - oOo 
humorous. Cow ( 


J 


—__— 


WALTER EMANUEL 
(Puxcn’s most brilliant humorist). 
For years I have been haunted by the fear that I 


shall save a lady : m 


from drowning and 


have to marry her. 

My wife would be 
so annoyed. 

“RITA” 
(The brilliant Society novelist and essayist). 

My worst fear is of fire. A fire sudan} breaking out 
at night, or in a theatre, or place ex. . 
amusement. h <G 


Mr. LAWSON WOOD 
(Whose humorous drawings in the SxetcH have made 
his name a household word throughout the English- 
speaking world). 

You are quite right. We nearly all have fears of 
some sort. I'm full of ’°em—they stick out in little knobs 
all over me. I've the good old-fashioned, time-honoured 
fears regarding the uncongenial visits of the mother-in- 
law and the tailor, and the brand-new up-to-date fears of 
motor-’ buses, suffragettes, and appendicitis, but, perbaps, 
my worst fear—if you must have it—is that some other 
artist, endowed with greater powers of rapid movement 
than myself, will snatch away the discarded cigar-end 


off the pavement before 
my itching fingers can L, 4 


close on it—and for 
this reason I live in a 
chronic state of cold 
Mr. CECIL RALEIGH 
(The great Drury Lane dramatist, is sarcastic). 
My worst fear is the horrible possibility of some day 


perspiration ! 
being tempted to do 


literary work for 
nothing! 


Y gil 
GG q 


EnrTeRepd at 
Stanioxers’ Hatt. 


One PENNY. 


HIS LITTLE ERROR. 

A certain baronet, who is notoriously pompous 
and boastful, was neatly taken down by a well-known 
comedian at a dinner-party some time ago. 

“While I was out hawking yesterday——” com- 
menced the baronet in a loud voice. 

“Hawking?” broke in the comedian, 
assumption of great surprise. 

“Yes, falconry, you know.” ; 

“Oh,” said the comedian, “I thought you meant 
bootlaces and collar-studs!” 

COC 
Mistress (to new servant): “We have breakfast 


with an 


generally about eight o'clock.” ; 
F New Seyvant: “Well, mum, if I ain’t down to it, 
on't wait.” 


SOC 


Nett: “Chollie Saphedde looks worried.” 

Belle: “Yes, if one didn’t know him so well, one 
might think he had something on his mind.” 

_—_ OC 

“You must keep your mouth shut when you're in 
the water,” said the nurse, as sho gave little Tommy 
a bath. “If you don’t, you'll swallow some of it.” 

“Well, what of if?” demanded Tommy. “There's 
plenty more in the pipes, ain’t there?” 

COC 
IT GOT FLAT. 

RecentLy a middle-aged professor at a college in 
the North of England became indisposed, and con- 
sulted a physician. 

The latter advised his consultant to do less desk 
work, take more exercise, and to drink as a tonic 
: little beer, something the professor had never cared 
‘or. 

The doctor met his patient a few days later, as he 
was leaving the college, and stopped to inquire how 
he was feeling. 

“About the same,” replied the professor. 

“Did you take beer as I directed?” inquired the 
physician. 

“Yes,” responded the professor. “I took it a few 
times, but it became so nauseous that I had to dis- 
continue it.” 

“How much did you take?” 

“Why, I bought a whole bottle, and took a spoon- 
ful before each meal,” answered the professor. 


oC 
“What do you expect to be when you come of age, 
my little man?” asked the visitor. 
“Twenty-one,” was the little man’s reply. 
COC 
“One important thing about these cigars,” said 
Kloseman, after handing a weed to his friend, “is 
that they last so long.” 
“Do they really?” asked the visitor, holding his 
at arm's length, “or does it merely seem long?” 


SOC 


InpicnanT Bicyciist: “Madam, your dog snaps 
at me every time I pass. Here he comes now.” 
(Dog starts barking.) 

Old Lady: “Spot, Spot, you foolish dog. Come 
here. Them ain't bones ; them’s legs.” 


COC 
SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 

A REGIMENT of soldiers was making a long, dusty 
march across the rolling prairie land of Montana last 
summer. It was a hot, blistering day, and the men, 
longing for water and rest, were impatient to reach 
the next town. 

A rancher rode past. 

“Say, friend,” called out one of the men, “how far 
is it to the next town?” 

“Oh, a matter of two miles or so, I reckon,” called 
back the rancher. Another long hour dragged by, 
and another rancher was encountered. : . 

“How far to the next town?” the men asked him 
eagerly. . 

“Oh, a good two miles.” 

A weary half-hour longer of marching, and then a 
third rancher. 

“Hoey, how far’s the next town?” 


“Not far,” was the encouraging answer “Only 
about two miles.” 
“Well,” sighed an optimistic sergeant, “thank 


Heaven, we're holdin’ our own, anyhow!” 


“Tt can’t be false!” and dance the “Merry Widow” waltz? 
“I am so pleased because— 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Entertainment. 


‘*Macic! 
"ak Magic!! Magic!!! 
eA att Tho Greatest 
ae a Necromancer of 
the Age!  Pro- 
fessor Osiris, LL.M., D.R.Sc., Fellow of Otchkotch 
University, U.S.A., etc., etc., has a few vacant dates for 
Private Entertainments and Parties. Terms on Applica- 
tion, 3 Mansfield Grove, Fellanthorpe.” 

“This,” observed Lady Stonecrop, of Stonecrop Hall, 
as she laid down the local newspaper in which the above 
appeared, ‘‘is providential. I really did not want to go 
to the expense of having down an entertainer from town, 
just for a mere children’s party; besides, they generally 

t the poor dears with the terrible faces they make. 
This rofessor person only does tricks, I take .it. 

“Ho doesn’t make it quite plain,” 1emarked Miss Arm- 
strong, governess of her ladyship’s children, perusing the 
advertisement. ‘‘I hope he is not one of those dreadful 
Indian snake-charmers; Miss Gwendoline cannot bear 
even the picture of a snake since his lordship talked so 
wildly about them, when he was ill.” ae 

“Don’t be absurd, Miss Armstrong,” interrupted 
Lady Stonecrop tartly. ‘‘ Of course he only takes things 
out of a hat and finds sixpences in the air, and so on. 
I will write to him, at any rate.” ae 

“Tt seems curious, his living at Fellanthorpe,” said the 
governess. “I should have supposed that a town 
address——” . . . 

“I’m glad he does, at any rate,” put in her ladyship 
“Being so near, his ben ey expenses will 
amount practically to nothing. A cab will run him across 
from Pdlunthorps in an hour.” | . 

The next morning, Professor Osiris, looking very un- 
professor-like in his short-cropped black hair and dingy 
grey dressing-gown, read Lady Stonecrop’s note, written 
on dainty grey paper with the Stonecrop crest atop, 
between satisfying bites of buttered toast. ‘ 

“ Acted like a charm!” chuckled the professor. ‘‘ This 
is going to be quite a soft job—and all on my very own, 
that’s best of it.” . : 

He did not reply at once. <A true artist in his way, 
Professor Osiris saw that a too ready r to her 
ladyship’s request for terms would give an impression of 
scanty engagements; so he waited until the following 
morning. Then he replied formally that Professor Osiris 
had feared at firet that he would not be free on the date 
mentioned in her ladyship’s letter, but owing to a sudden 
death in a great Scotch family, a previously-made engage- 
ment at Aberdeen on that day had been cancelled. He 
was therefore free for the twenty-eighth and his terms . 
were so-and-so. 

By return of post Professor Osiris was engaged to give 
his ‘entertainment at Stonecrop Hall, and that learned 
individual drank his own health and success in a bottle 
of the ver best. 


* * * 

Not even his most intimate friends would easily have 
recognised, in the venerable and dignified individual who 
arrived at Stonecrop Hall in a (hired) motor-car on the 
evening of the twenty-eighth, the flippant young man in 
the dingy dressing-gown who had answered her ladyship’s 
communication from the seclusion of 3 Mansfield Grove. 
His dark eyes now flashed impressively from beneath 
shaggy, grey eyebrows, and his tousled white hair set off 
his clean-shaven, olive-tinted features with striking effect. 

He wore a long, light overcoat and a wide-brimmed felt 
hat, and his only impedimenta consisted of a large port- 
manteau. When Lady Stcnecrop received him in the 
hall, she was visibly. impressed, and she suddenly 
regretted that more adult acquaintances were not to be 
included in the audience. This romantic, Oriental-looking 
person would surely be wasted on mere juveniles! How- 
ever, there was no help for it now. Perhaps he might be 
cecured again on a future occasion; his terms were remark- 
ably reasonable and, at any rate, it would be seen whether 
his performance bore out the promise of his appearance. 

Professor Osiris bowed low, with a graceful sweep of 
his sombrero, and, in a melodious baritone with a charm- 
ing foreign accent, presumed he was addressing Lady 
Stonecrop. 

Her ladyship graciously assured him that such was the 
case, and, instead of relegating him to the care of the 
butler, as had been her original intention (‘‘ These people 
must be kept in their places, you know. my dear!”) she 
invited him sweetly into her own drawing-room, just as 
though he had been the Spanish hidalgo he looked. 

The professor inclined his head gravely, and followed 
with maiestic stride, his dark eyes roving restlessly hither 
and thither. 

Lady Stonecron waved him toa chair and seated herself. 
The professor’s long coat had been removed, but he had 
declined to part with it, and, in evening dress, with a 
glittering star affixed to his breast, he looked a distin- 
guished figure indeed. 

Fancy such a man being consigned to the butler! Lady 
Stonecrop shuddered inwardly at her narrow escape from 
such an unpardonable faux pas! 

“T suppose you do not. as a rule, seek to amnse 
children, Professor,” she observed, quizzically regarding 
him throuch her lorgnette. 

‘Indeed, no, madam,” answered Professor Osiris. 
‘Still T have made un a programma of anaint mani- 

“festations which T think may appes] to the little ones as 
well as prove, I trust, not uninteresting to their elders.” 


The Story of a Wonderful 


By FRED ¢ SMALE. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


“ Really,” said her ladyship curiously, 
“you seem to have no apparatus 
beyond —” She hesitated, and glanced 

intedly at the teau which 
Ly near his feet—the first time, pro- 
bably, that such an object had ever 
found entrance into Lady Stonecrop’s 
drawing-room. : 

“T am not an ordinary conjuror,” 
replied Professor,Osiris, with a kindly 
twinkle which toned down the reproach. 
“My entertainment deals chiefly with 
curious natural phenomena.” . 

‘* I—I suppose there is no danger of the children being 
frightened?” suggested Lady Stonecrop, with @ dim 
remembrance of Miss Armstrong's reference, to snakes. 

The professor smiled. 

“ Your ladyship need have no fear,” he reassured her. 
‘“‘T have gpven similar entertainments before Prince 
and the little Princesses ”—he mentioned 

at names which completely removed any lingering 

bts in Lady Stonecrop's mind. ‘‘ There is just one 
thing,” he went on, “I shall have to ask that one or 
two conditions be observed during my performance—the 
question of light, for instance, and possibly a little 
patience——” . 

“ Eee eni shall be precisely as you wish,” said her 
aay eagerly, 

he professor bowed. 

“Then,” said he risin 
may be somewhat beyond your expectations.” 

“Will you not take——?” began Lady Stonecrop, 
placing her hand to the bell. 

“T thank your ladyship, no,’ answered Professor 
Osiris, ‘‘I dined before coming hither. After my little 
entertainment, a glass of wine, perhaps, if you will be 
so kind. I presume my audience awaits me?” 

“They were seating themselves when I came down,” 
said her ladyship, “or rather the governess and those 
with her were arranging them in their places. This way, 
if you please.” ; ; 

* % * * * 

The private theatre was crowded with an audience, 
composed chiefly of children, with a sprinkling of elders, 
including Lord Stonecrop himself and a dozen choice 
companions, who had temporarily forsaken the billiard- 
toom in order to witness the performance of this “two- 

nny fakir” who had been imported to “amoose the 
ids” as the Honourable Jimmy Doweser put it. ‘ 

Professor Osiris stepped on to the tiny stage, a solitary 
and impressive figure. He was surrounded by no “ pro- 
pete and simply held a small wand in his hard. 

he Honourable Jimmy opined in a hoarse whisper that 
“the brute looked like a winner, anyhow.” 

A few ordinary sleight-of-hand tricks opened the per- 
formance, but they were done with such dexterity, and 
the accompanying “ gag” was so smart, yet in such 
perfect peed taste, that the youngsters applauded 
delightedly, and even their elders forgot to appear bored. 

Then, with an “ enough-of-this-fooling” air, the pro- 
fessor advanced to the footlights and held up his hand 
authoritatively. 

‘‘My lord, ladies, and gentlemen,” said he, “ these are 
all simple matters—mere ordinary conjuring tricks. Any- 
one can do them. Now I propose to show you something 
really worth seeing; so ing that only Professor Osiris 
can show you. But first I must ask a favour—two 
favours.” 

Everybody looked expectant. 

“I’m not going on the stage to be fooled about,” 
muttered Lord Sto: H 

“T take it,” said the Professor, ‘‘ that nearly all this 
household is present here—nearly, but not quite all. I 
wish for all—everybody—and the reason? In the curious 
manifestation which I am about to present, the slightest 
vibration, even the hasty closing of a distant door, would 
render the experiment unsuccessful. May I therefore ask 
that all in the house shall be present for, at least, half- 
an-hour?” 

There was a momentary pause, then Lady Stonecrop’s 


briskly, “I think the outcome 


high-pitched voice was heard : 
“Certainly. Rivers, see that all the servants are 
present. I think everyone else is already here.” 


Lord Stonecrop nodded in response to his wife's in- 
quiring glance. 

“ Everybody's here,” 
renow for eloquence in his lucid moments. 

A rustling and giggling at the back proclaimed the 
arrival of some of the more obscure menials, 

“Now the doors closed, if you please,” said Professor 
Osiris sharply, and there was a something in his vibrant 
tones which stirred his hearers curiously and checked the 
giggling womenfolk. 

“One favour more,” continued the speaker, ‘‘I wish 
the lights to be extinguished, and then, as nearly as 
possible, absolute silence.” 

In onse to a word from Lord Stonecrop, the lights 
were switched off, and there fell a tense silence. 

“Tf this isn’t enough to frighten any child, I don't 
know what is,” muttered Lady Stonecrop anxiously. 
““T’m almost nervous myself!” 

The professor’s reassuring voice caine again in the dark- 
ness. 

“T have to ask your forbearance for five—possibly ten 
minutes. Wa and watch!” 

Five—ten—fifteen minutes passed. Gradually t 
audience began to shuffle uneasily. Then a child mee 
suddenly and a nervous laugh followed. Lord Stonecrop's 
voice was heard angrily ordering the lights to be switched 
on again. This was immediately done. They revealed an 
empty stage. There was no sign of Professor Osiris 
nor did loud calls bring him to view. " 

The men, with Lord Stonecrop at their head. strode 
over the footlights and disappeared behind the little drop: 
secne, whilst the audience watched in_ spell-bound 
curiosity. 

Almost immediately Lord Stonecrop reappeared. At 
the same moment a cry arose that all the doors were 
locked from the outside. 


he said gruffly. He was not 
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“Keep your seats, everyone,” ordered his lordship 
sharply. ‘ Jim—Cortyleon—you two are the heaviest; 
fares open one of the doors, there’s no getting through 
this way.” 

There was a crash, followed by a few half-suppressed 
screams, and a rush was made for the opening on the 
part of the men, who spread over the house like hounds. 

Lord Stonecrop was the first to detect signs of a raid — 
his dressing-room was a chaos. Then an hysterical shric 
from her Tadyship heralded the news that her fame. 


jewels had disappeared, cases and all. Other eqiia.). 
gapehing discoveries kept arising like crackers on x 
fifth of November, and Lord Stonecrop swore with un. 


accustomed fluency. 

The idea of pursuit was futile. Professor Osir's had 
reached hig waiting motor-car some five minutes beture 
the hunt began, and the dry surface of the road shovel 
no guiding tracks. 

The hired chauffeur subsequently deposed to havir 
dropped the professor at a lonely country cross-road sone 
sixty miles slr where that busy gentleman dischar«i] 
him with liberal payment, explaining that he wis due to 
give an entertainment at a mansion close by, but bein: a 
trifle chilled, preferred to walk the brief remainine 
distance. He was staying the night, so had no furtive 
need ef the car. 

Ten minutes after the car had left him, Professor Qsir's 
ceased as such to exist, and a smart-looking vounz man, 
a golf cap on his close-cropped head and carrying in 
apparently rather heavy portmanteau, tock train fron a 
country station some sixty odd miles from Stonecrop Hall 
and arrived at Paddington almost ere Lady Stcnecrop had 
recovered’ from her first attack of hysteries, and long 
before Lord Stonecrop had gained his second breath. 

Lady Stonecrop has never given another children’s 
party. She says they are too expensive. 

er fe __ — 
NOT EXACTLY WHAT WAS MEANT. 


On a sultry summer day, when thunder and haji 
showers had prevailed early in the morniny. a 
wedding-party came to the church from a (stant 
parish. : 

When the register was being signed the vicar ack 
the bridegroom: “Have you had any hail this 
morning?” 

The man blushed and hesitated, but at leusth 
replied: “Well, sir, we did just have a glass apicce 
afore we started.” 

sf oe 

Guest: “I seo you have counted up my hill 
wrongly; fourteen shillings instead of thirteen.” 

Waiter: “Well, I thought perhaps you might be 
superstitious.” 

— <i 

“Yes,” said the fair maid, “my parents want me 
to marry Mr. Oldgold, but I’m not going to do it. 
I shall marry whoever I please.” 

“Then name the day,” rejoined the young man, 
“for you certainly please me.” 

ef ee 


PREPARATION, 

THEey were a couple of little toddlers down ct 
Bluffcliff-on-Sea. The little boy had a spade an 
the girl a pail, and they had great sport. mak'n; 
sand castles; but in time they wearied of this spurt. 
ae decided that paddling would be twice as gol 
un. 

“Gertie,” said the little boy, “do you want to 
marry me when you grow up?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the little girl, with a happy 
smile. 

With a sigh of lordly boredom, the boy threw him- 
self on the sand, and extended his feet towards her. 

“Then,” he said gruffly, “take off my shoes and 
stockings!” 

_— OO 
BEGGING BY BOAT. 

Everysopy has heard of the proverbial “beggar on 
horseback,” but beggars in boats constitute a compara 
tively recent innovation. 

The idea seems to have been inaugurated—proballr 
much against his will—by a rich recluse, wha cheows 
to liva in a yacht which is kept permanently moore! 
in one of the Essex estuaries. 

As he is known to be of a charitable dispsition. 
beggars naturally seck him out, and as he rarely. if 
ever, comes on shore, they have to approach him «n 
the water by the ail of boats. 

This has been going on for some time locally. but 
recently the practice has been extended in oth? 
directions. 

Not long ago, for example, a professional men:lica't 
rowed up to the terrace of the House of Commons an! 
began to solicit alms from the members anil ther 
friends assembled there for the usual afternoon toa. 
“TI want some money,” he replied doggedly to the 


| official’, who ordered him to te off, and eventually 


the river police had to be summoneds to take him in 
tow. 

Even more recently, a beggar, in quite a sina:t 
little pair-oared skiff, collected toll from the various 
craft which were waiting to pass through one of th 
Iccks on the Upper Thames. 

Of course, however, this sort of thing, thouch new 
to England, is quite common abroad At Port Sei.l. 
for instance, every passenger steamer is regular’r 
besieged by boat-loads of Arab mendicants, wearing 
only loin-cloths, who willingly dive even to tha 
bottom of the sea for the coins they crave 


Why do you siaut “Hooray! Hooray!!” in that extraordinary way? 
“ Well. the fact is— 
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*"TWIXT_GALLOWS AND VICTIM. 
A 


The Shooting of Mr. Whiteley. 


Told by HENRI PIERRON. 


ast week Mr. Pierron retold the remarkable and 
ahentt story of how Horace: Rayner shot Mr. W tc 
Whiteley, the famous Universal Provider. In this number 
he relates the story of his successful efforts to save Rayner 
from the last dread sentence of the law.) 


HORACE RAYNER RECOVERS. 


ome little time after Rayner had shot first 
Me Whiteley and then himself, it was taken for 
granted by those on the spot, including the police, 
that both were dead. Only, indeed, on the arrival of 
the medical nam) ene. eee been hastily summoned, 
2 is illusion dispelled. 
me was then eying on his face on the floor, 
blood welling from his wound, without exhibiting 
either sound or motion. The doctor, however, turned 
him over on his back, and thereupon his practised 
eye at once detected signs of life. This | man 


breathes,” he cried excitedly to the horrified on- 
cies , crowding round. “Quick! Fetch a 
stretcher.” 


One was soon found, and on it the by this time | 
semi-conscious young man was borne to St. Mary's | 
Hospital, Paddington. Arrived there, his first words 
to the house-surgeon attending him were: “I do not 
wish to live; give me something to make me sleep, 
there’s a good boy.” This, to my mind, shows how 
obsessed he was by the idea of suicide. True, he did 
not add the words “for ever” after “sleep”; but 
obviously that was what he meant. 

Of course, hewever, the doctor could pay no at- 
tention to his patient's uest. Instead, he did all 
in his power to alleviate the sufferings of one whom 
he believed, nevertheless, to be a dying man. 

Rayner, however, showed quite unexpected and 
remarkable powers of recuperation. Not only. did 
he rally from the initial collapse which invariably 
follows a severe gunshot wound, but in a few days 
he was practically out of immediate danger, although 
suffering all the while well-nigh intolerable agony. 
The latter was due principally to the injury sus- 
tained by the delicate and hypersensitive brain- 
substance, and that he bore up against it so well 
and so patiently as he did was a source of never- 
ending surprise to those in charge of him. 

It was about this time that I was instructed 4 
his wife and her friends to defend him, and althoug 
he was for a while too ill for even me to seo him, the 
crisis soon passed, and I was the very first outsider 
admitted to his presence. . 

I shall never forget the sight. He was lying 
prone on his back in bed, with his head ene 
enveloped in a billowy mass of bandages, in whic 
two holes had been cut—“ bored” would perhaps be 
the better word—for his eyes, and another for his 
mouth. 

This initial interview lasted only a few minutes, 
but I saw a great deal of him during subsequent 
‘ie and it was then that I learnt to like 
tim. 

Nor was I the only one. Nobody who was brought 
closely into contact with him in hospital but showed 
how sorry they were for him, and most of them openly 
expressed their admiration at the pluck he displayed 
in face of his injuries, and of the awful charge which 
he knew was hanging over his head. 


HIS DEFENCE A MOST DIFFICULT ONE. 


The nurses in his ward especially sympathised 
with him, and there were always, I noticed, freshly- 
cut hot-house flowers on the little table at the side 
of his bed—flowers which, I afterwards learnt, were 
purchased for him by these good women out of their 
by no means large earnings. He was, indeed, a 
favourite with them. 

During the greater part of the time that ho lay in | 
hospital, Rayner was not actually under arrest, nor 
had he been formally charged with any offence. Of | 
course, however, he was kept under strict supervision, 
three plain-clothes police-officers taking it in turns 
to watch him by night as well as by day. 

Slowly, yet surely, he was nursed back from death 
to life, until presently he had recovered sufficiently 
to be moved to Paddington Green police-station, and 
charged with the murder, and then to Marylebone 
Police Court, after which he was taken to Brixton 
Prison, and there placed in the infirmary. There were 
very few dry eyes in his ward at St. Mary's, amongst 
either patients or nurses, when he left that institution 
to meet the charge against him. Most of them feared 
that he was going to his death. | 
‘ I thought so, too, I am free to confess, for his de- ; 
sence proved to be a most difficult one. The principal | 
stumbling block we had to contend against was the | 
pote found upon him when he was arrested, in 
which he expressed his intention of taking both his ° 


own life and that of Mr. Whiteley, unless assistance 
were forthcoming. ; 

In vain did we endeavour to explain this away. 
Mr. George Elliott and Mr. H. Curtis Bennett, whom I 
briefed for the defence, did their best for him. But 
it was of no avail. Rayner was found guilty of wil- 
ful murder. Neither was there, as I had hoped, any 
recommendation to mercy. While the Lord Chief 
Justice, in passing sentence, warned the unhappy 
prisoner that there was no hope of the death penalty 
not being carried out. 

Then, indeed, my heart sank within me. Because 
I knew that for a judge to use such words as these 
was a most serious thing from our point of view. It 
meant that he, at all events, would be no party to 
helping to get clemency extended to the condemned 
man, but that he would, on the contrary, rather use 
his influence in the opposite direction, when I came 
to make the final appeal for his reprieve to the Home 
Secretary. 

And this judge, I reflected, was no ordinary judge, 
but the Lord Chief Justice of England; therefore 


ee 
=| 
Sth thrch, 1907, 


sir, 


‘3 oa directed by the Secretary of State to 
inform you thet he bas hed under his coneideration the 
case of Horace George Rayner, who was sentenced to death 
at the last Seseions of the Central Oriminal Court for 
g@urder, end that, in view of all the circunstances. he 
hes felt warranted in advising His Nejesty to respite the 
ccpital nentonce with a view to ite commutation to penal 
ecrvitude for life. 
ta, 
sir, 


Tas obedient servam, 


CA Tunh. 
Benri Pierron, eq. 


16, Vernon Street, 
Tost Konsingten, R 


A reproduction of the actual document from the Home Office 
which saved Horace Rayner’s lifc. 


his opinion would carry the greater weight; and it 
was his opinion that the death sentence ought to be 
carried out. 

I slept ill that night. The next day was Saturday, 
and I was down at my office very early, for I meant 
to make a stout fight for my client's life, and I 
realised the importance of a prompt start. 

My first step was to invoke the aid of the Press, so 
as to let it be known far and wide that a reprieve 
petition was being drawn up. The result of these 
tactics was that on Monday morning, by the first 
post, there arrived at my business address over three 
thousand letters, asking for copies of the petition, 
the writers in all cases expressing their anxiety, as 
well as their ability, to obtain signatures. 


HUNDREDS OF LETTERS EVERY HOUR. 


Here was an eye-opener. I knew, of course, that 
there was a good deal of public sympathy with Rayner, 
but I had never expected anything like this. I had, 
however, taken the precaution to provide myself 
beforehand with extra help, in the shape of a couple 
of temporary clerks, and thcee, supplemented by 
my regular staff, set to work with a will. 

Nevertheless, it soon became apparent that it would 
bo impossible to cope with the matter on this basis. 
Letters kept arriving by hundreds every hour, many 
boing brought by hand, while the growing pile was 
constantly supplemented by an_ ever-increasing 


Why on the piano do you strum, and then proceed to whack the 


stream of telegrams. All the morning through, too, 
as fast as people could be connected, telephone mes- 
sages came for copies of the petition to be sent. 

Long before noon the piles of letters and telegrams 
had overflowed from the office table, where they were 
first deposited, on to the floor, on chairs, in boxes. and 
baskets, everywhere. Secing the confusion, I put on 
my hat and proceeded to Rowton House, Haminer 
smith, where 1 had no difficulty in obtaining, within 
the space of a quarter of an hour, the services of 
another dozen of temporary clerks. ‘These I set to 
work forthwith, and wo were soon opening letters 
and telegrams, and sending off petitions, at the rate 
of several thousands per hour. 

a I am sorry to have to record, however, that my 

extra hands” wanted a good deal of extra looking 
after. They secmed to suffer from a rootcd aversion 
to anything partaking of the nature of “hustle,” and, 
if they could find any excuse to shirk, were quick tu 
avail themselves of it. It was an expericnce that 
showed me, in an entirely new light, something of 
the roasons underlying the great problem of tho inem: 
ployed. 

Still, we managed to make things hum, once we 
settled down to it. None of my permanent staff 
spared themselves. While as for myself, I never in 
all my life worked so hard. 

For one whole week, from Monday, March 25th, 
to the following Saturday, March 30th, I was at it 
practically day and night, including Good Friday. 
Even to sleep during the nights was denied me, for 
what with the high tension at which I was working, 
coupled with my anxiety as to poor Rayner's fate, I 
found it quite hepoaetile to lose consciousness for 
more than one hour or so in the twenty-four. 

MANY OFFERS OF HELP. 

Applications for tho petitions camo in steadily, at 
the rate of from four to five thousand a day by post; 
the telephone was in constant use; the rush of tele- 
graph messenger-boys was unceasing; and there was, 
besides, a constant stream of callers seeking either to 
affix their signatures to the parent petition which 
was lying at my oflice, or else desirous of taking 
away copies with them, in order to collect signatures 
on their own account. 

These callers were of every class in life, from the 
labourer, who looked in on his way from or to his 
work, to titled people who drove up in carriages and 
motor-cars. But rich or poor, gentle or simple, they 
were all moved by one common impuls2—an intense 
pity for Rayner, and a strong desire to see the death 
sentence commuted. 

Many sympathisers, too, did not confine themselves 
to merely signing the reprieve petition. A number 
of them offered their services, for days or portions of 
days, according to whatever leisure they had at their 
disposal, to assist in sending out the blank forms. 
Others volunteered to take up stands in the public 
streets, with copies of the petition and a fountain-pen, 
collecting signatures from the passors-by. While 
many hundreds of householders offered us the use of 
their premises for a like purpose. Needless to say, 
all these kindly meant offers of assistance were greatly 
appreciated and eagerly embraced. 

After the first day or two, requests for petitions 
began to pour in from the Continent, every European 
country being represented in a greater or lesser 
degree. France, however, took the lead, and held it 
throughout, both as regards the quantity of petition 
forms asked for and the number of signatures 
obtained. 

In connection with the posting of the petitions, 
there occurred a curious instance of “red-tapeism.” 
Very early in the course of the proceedings, I sug- 
gested to the post-office people that they should pro- 
vide me with mail-bags, and allow me to fill them 
with the envelopes containing the forms, and dispatch 
them-of course, at my own exp-nse-—by special 
messenger to the head sorting-office every hour or so. 
This seemingly perfectly reasonable request was 
curtly refused, with the result that we had to post 
them in the ordinary way. 

PILLAR-BOXES CHOKED WITH PETITION FORMS. 

Soon, every pillar-box in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of my office became choked with our missives, 
and, of course, other people wanting to post thcir 
ordinary correspondenco found themselves unable to 
do so. Naturally, they complained, whereupon there 
came to my office one of the head officials from St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and begge.] me as a favour not to 
post any more petitions ine the local pillar-boxes, and 
at the same time promising to supply me immediately 
with as many mail-bags as I required, and also to 
collect them as frequently as I might consider 
necessary. : 

Many of the thousands of requests for petitions I 
received were supplemented by letters, some of which 
were of an extraordinary nature. One in particular 
T remember was from a man who desired to offer 
himself for execution in Rayner’s place, should tho 
petition fail of the desired effect. Of course, I took 
no notice of the letter; but a dav or two later the 
writer called in person and renewed his offer, 
apparently in all sincerity. 

He to!d me a sad story of a dizappointed life, and 
remarked that he would be glad to end it in tho 


drum ? 
** My reason, sir, is— 
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manner indicated. “Theré-is,” he said, “no-one in 
this world whom I can in any way help or benefit. I 
have no relatives that I know of, nor any friends. 
Therefore whether I die or live is a matter of in- 
difference to all save myself, whereas Rayner has a 
wife and children.” . 

Wild though the man’s idea may sound, I satisfied 
myself that he was, for the time being at all events, 
genuinely in earnest. He was, indeed, quite dis- 
appointed when I explained to him the impossibility 
of acceding to his request. Nor would he believe for 
a long while that it was impossible. He had got it 
into his head that this sort of vicarious punishment 
was sanctioned by the laws of England. I have 
since ascertained that this curious belief is prevalent 
amongst a certain class of people. Whence it 
originated, or when, I do not know. — 

SNATCHED FROM THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


About the middle of the week, the signed petitions 
commenced to be returned, and the numbers increased 
with each delivery. As the signatures to these had 
all to be counted, and the documents themselves 
afterwards done up in bundles, ready for presentation 
to the Home Secretary, our work was more than 
doubled. So great was the pressure that we would 
keep steadily on till midnight, and after, and then 
be at it again in the morning long before daylight. 

Amongst the documents I received at this time 
was a certificate from Mrs. Rayner’s doctor, stating 
that that lady’s anxiety as to her husband’s fate was 
go great that there was grave danger. — She was, it 
will. be remembered, on the evs of being confined, 
and her medical attendant said in so many words 
that if Rayner were not reprieved, or if the reprieve 
were delayed untii after the child was born, her state 
of mind was such as to render it easily possible that 
fatal results might ensue, both to herself and her 
baby. This certificate was, of course, at once laid 
by me before Mr. Gladstone, and ite receipt by him 
was, I think, the cause of his unusually early decision. 

Rayner was sentenced on March 22nd, and he 
would have been hanged, had clemency not been ex- 
tended -to him, on April 9th. This latter date was, 
by a curious coincidence, his birthday. | 

The Home Secretary's letter, announcing that a 
reprieve had been granted, reached me at 6 o'clock 
on the evening of Saturday, March 30th. It was 
sent to my place of business in a sealed envelope, 
which was intrusted to a special Home Office 
messenger. . . 

Nevertheless, the first intimation of it being on its 
way was a telephonic message from a news-agency, 
asking me whether they might circulate as correct 
intelligence that had just reached them to the effect 
that ‘a reprieve had been granted. This was fully 
half an hour before the receipt of the official news 
by me, and shows plainly that there was 8 leakage 
somewhere. De 

Immediately on receipt of the news-agency inquiry, 
I rang up the Home Office, told them about it, and 
asked for instructions. Their answer was that they 
could neither deny nor affirm the report, but that a 
messenger was at that moment being dispatched to 
my office with a letter. 

“What is in it?” I asked eagerly. “Is it a re- 
prieve?” There was a buzz of indistinguishable con- 
versation at the other end of the wire, then after an 
interval came the answer: “We cannot tell you.” 
For the moment I was nonplussed. Then a happy 
thought struck me. “Look here,” I said, coaxingly, 
“we are sending out petitions at the rate of a 
thousand an hour, and we don’t want to waste 
stamps.” 

Another buzz! Then the same voice spoke again: 
“As I have just said, we cannot tell you von ge. 
officially, but speaking personally, I think that, if 
were in your place, I should feel inclined to save those 
stamps.” 

Hurrah! That was good enough for me. I hurried 
from room to room, telling them all to cease work 
until further orders. How delighted everybody was, 
to be sure. Even the poor chaps from Rowton House, 
who had every reason to be sorry, because it meant 
for them an immediate curtailment of their employ- 
ment. shared in the general rejoicing. That night, 
for the first time for over a week, I slept soundly in 
my bed. So, too, did Rayner in his. He told me 
afterwards that he felt like a man snatched from the 
jaws of death; as, indeed, he had been. 

HE BADLY WANTED TO BE SAVED. 

And this reminds me that it has been suggested 
more than once latterly that Rayner did not wish 
for a reprieve; that I, in fact, saved him from the 
gallows against hie will. No such thing! I have a 
letter from.him in my possession, bearing date March 
25th. in which he expressly asks me to do all I can 
to obtain a commutation of the death sentence. 

Moreover, I saw him in Pentonville Prison soon 
after the news had been brought to him by the 
Governor, and he then expressed to me his gratitude 
and pleasure in most unstinted terms. He appeared, 
too, to have in a great measure recovered his spirits, 
and proceeded to give me further and most minute 
directions as to the future of his wife and children. 

Afterwards, so I hear, a very great change came 
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over him, and it is, of course, a matter of common 
knowledge that he has made more than one attempt 
at suicide since his transfer to Parkhurst. He has 
also persistently refused to receive any visitors what- 
ever, although privileged to do so. am sorry for 
this, and I cannot understand it at all. Indeed, it 
ie a line of conduct differing so diametrically from 
that which I expected him to have taken that I can 
only account for it by supposing that his mind must 
be temporarily affected. ‘ 

Although we, of course, stopped sending out , the 
petitions immediately we received the news of ‘the 
reprieve, the signed forms continued to pour in to 
my office for weeks afterwards. The signatures on 
them proved, on being checked, to number over 
700,000; and these were not all that were obtained, 
for many thousands of filled-in forms were not, re- 
turned to me, those who had them evidently arguing 
that there could be no object in doing so, once the 
reprieve was granted. 

Altogether, therefore, I am of opinion that probably 
not far short of one million people must have signed 
the petition. This undoubtedly constitufes a record 
for a criminal case, more especially when one takes 
into consideration ‘the tew days—six to be exact— 
during which the forms were being circulated. Had 
Mr. Gladstone not intervened when he did, I feel 
confident that we should easily have passed the two 
million mark. 

Mrs. Rayner was, of course, greatly cheered by the 
good news, and went through her impending trouble 
courageously and safely. I was afterwards in- 
strumental in raising for her, by means of a semi- 
public, semi-private subscription, a fund, which, 
although comparatively small in amount, proved of 
immense comfort and assistance to her in the terrible 
position in which she found herself. 

STILL HOPE FOR RAYNER. 

As for her husband, despite his recent attempts at 
self-destruction, I have still hopes of him, and of his 
future. There are very many people who think that 
his term of imprisonment should be considerably cur- 
tailed, an opinion which I thoroughly indorse. 

It is, perhaps, rather too early to move in the 
matter just yet. But whenever a favourable oppor- 
tunity arises, I shall be prepared to do all in my 
power to obtain his release.. Once this is effected, 
there are plenty of ple able and willing to help 
him to start life afresh in a newcountry ; there to for- 
get, let us hope, in the society of his devoted wife 
and his dearly-loved children, the terrible ordeal 
through which he has passed. 

With the recital of this case, the most famous and 
sensational, probably, from the public’s point of 
view, of any that I have been engaged in, I have de- 
eided to bring these reminiscences of mine to an end. 

Some day, perhaps, I may be tempted to continue 
them. There is plenty more material, and still more 
will accumulate, naturally, as the years roll by. 


_— Io 
RAN IN. THE FAMILY. 


A GENTLEMAN having an estate in the Highlands, 
as he was going abroad for some time, advertised the 
shootings to let, and told his gamekeeper, Donald, 
who was to show the ground, to give it a good 
character to’ anyone who wanted tosee it. An English- 
man came down, and, inquiring of Donald as to 
how it was stocked with game, first asked if it had 
any deer. Donald’s reply was: “Thoosands of them.” 
“Any grouse?” 

“Thoosands of them, too.” 

“Any partridges?” 

“Thoosands of them, too.” 

“Any woodcock ?” 

“Thoosands of them, too.” 

The Englishman, thinking that Donald was draw- 
the long bow, asked if there were any gorillas. 
nald drew himself up. 

“Weel, they are no’ so plentifu’; they jist come 

occasionally, noo and agin, like yoursel’.” 
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ANOTHER INSURANCE CLAIM PAID, 


Sad Accident to a Northampton Reader, 


Ir is our painful duty to havo to record that «no 
of our readers has met with a fatal accident wh;'¢ 
cycling near Northampton. ; 

The deceased was Mr. William Charles Jennin:< ‘ 
prominent citizen of Northampton, who held ths 
responsible position of local inspector for the Nati },.| 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chillin. 

It seems that Friday, June 26th, being th. d-:1. of 
the Boughton Green Fair, Mr. Jennings, as as:,: j, 
his philanthropic society, cycled over to the shy 
ground with the object of making certain that tia 
little helpless children in the gipsy encampment ». 1. 
properly nourished and cared for. 

During his rounds Mr. Jennings was accompanic] 
by his friend, Inspector Hooker, who was dischar::; 
duties of a similar nature for the Socicty fur th. 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. : 

The two inspectors returned home together late in 
the evening, and parted at a point 
Kingsthorpe. 

Cycling on alone, Mr. Jennings came upen a }i{j- 
cult and dangerous part of the road, the sen  f 
many @ cycling accident, known as Gipsy J.1), 
There, it is conjectured, while travelling at ‘a file 
rapid rate, the chain of his machine broke; th. 4; 
fortunate man was thrown violently forward, ani he 
fell heavily on his head. ~ = 

A short timo afterwards he was discover. | ! 
unconscious on the roadway. Assistance was sp j;'y 
procured, and the injured man was ren :l to 
Northampton General Hospital. From th» {1<+ jt 
was seen that his condition was hopeless, and. theu-h 
everything in the way of efficient medical «\! 
nursing was provided, he failed to rally, and pas. 
away peacefully on the following day, Saturday. 

Mr. Jennings, who was thirty-six years of ave. was 
a native of Sheffield. For several years he hal bin 
agent of the N.S.P.C.C. at Leigh, near Manel: ser, 
and was promoted to Northampton seven montlis az. 

Mr. Jennings is survived by a widow and two young 


kuewn as 
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children, and also by his aged mother, to all of 
whom, we are sure, readers of Pearson’s Wek!: will 
extend their heart-felt sympathy. A pathetic inci nt 
in connection with the accident was that, while Mr. 


Jennings lay unconscious in the hospital, his wif, 
haggard and grief-stricken, sat by his bed-sil for 
hoars. 

One relieving circumstance in this sad story is that, 
thanks to the foresight of Mr. Jennings in taking 
advantage of our insurance scheme, we are ile to 
present a cheque for £100 to his widow. 

For years Mr. Jennings had been a reen'ar sub- 
scriber to Pearson’s Weekly, and it was his invari:)le 
practice to sign the insurance coupon each wk. 
Indeed, almost the first thing he did on being pre- 
moted: to Northampton was to errange with a local 
newsagent to be supplied each week with Peavs.i's 
Weekly. 
sie is a copy of the receipt for the cheque for 


_ Received this seventeenth day of August, 1908, from the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS in full satisfaction 
and liquidation of all claims upon the satd Corporation 
under PEARSON’S WEEKLY Insurance Coupon tn 
respect of the death of the late W. C. Jennings, which 
occurred on the 27th day of June, 1908, as the result of an 
accident he met with on the 26th day of June, 1908. 


£100 (One Huntred Pounds). 


Signed : E. A. Jennings. 
Address: 9 East Street, Northampton. 


Witness: George T. Phillips, 
Clerk to Messrs. Darnell and Price, 
Solicitors, Northampton. 


—_—____o2.2_____ 


FELLING THE CHESTNUT. 

“VeERNon told me this morning,” related the 10 ly 
with the cold, blue eye, “that he passed the tre 
where two years ago he carved your initials and 
his own, and incircled them with a heart. He +i. 
he felt so glad he almost danced for joy.” 

“Ah,” said the tall brunette, anxiously, “thin he 
must still love me, after all? Did he tell you why 
he felt so happy?” 

“Yes, dear; he eaid some men were cutting 
tree down!” 


the 


— 

He: “Do yon believe the language of love is 4 
kiss?” 

She: “Yes. Let’s talk.” 


“vz walked many miles to sce you, sir,” be-90 
the tramp, “because people told me you was W'Y 
kind to poor chaps like me.” 

“Indeed?” said the genial, white-haired old m:n. 
“And you are going back the same way?” 

“Yes, sir.9 

“Ah. Well, just-contradict that rumour as 
go, will you? Good-morning.” 


Why do you yell and wave your cane, and twiddle round ae if insane ? ; 
‘* The cause of my excitement— 


WEEK ENDING 
Sepr. 10, 1908. 


——. 


The Ime: . 
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» O thai ives 
er | B.-P.’s Boy Scouts 


Have a 
Glorious Holiday. 


Up in the hills of Northumberland thirty boys are 
encamped for the holiday of their lives. They are 
boy scouts in camp with General Baden-Powel!, and 
the flag that floats in the centro of the camp is the 
very same flag that floated over Mafeking during the 
lege. 
’ There was never any holiday in the world like this, 
and every one of the thirty knows it; and the thirty 
think with a kind of pity of all the other boys in 
Britain. Their enchanted fortnight is now drawing 
to a close. They have lived in the open all that 
time, except when under canvas of a night. They 
have played land games and water games; they have 
had tracking and sport competitions, under the direc- 
tion of General Baden-Powell himself. Scoutcraft 
includes all the things worth knowing, all the things 
that go to make a first-class “‘handy man,” and they 
have worked and played with a will at each separate 
thing. 


WITH B.-P. ROUND THE CAMP FIRE. 

In the shadow of a forest, on the hillside, the 
lucky thirty have lived “the lordliest life on earth.” 
This table will give a clearer idea of how they have 
spent their splendid “open-air” days. 


6.30 a.m.—Turn out, air bedding. Coffee and 
biscuits 

7 to 7.30 a.m.—Physical exercises on instruction 
parade. 


7.30 a.m.—Stow tents and wash. 
8 a.m.—Prayers. 

8.15 a.m.—Breakfast. 

9 a.m.—Scouting practice. 

1l a.m.—Biscuit and milk. 
11.30 a.m.—Scouting games. 
1.30 p.m.—Dinner. 

to 3 p.m.—Compulsory rest. 
5 p.m.—Scouting games. 
p.m.—Tea. 

7.30 p.m.—Reereation. 

to 9 p.m.—Camp fire. 

9 p.m.—Biscuit and milk. Turn in. 

9.30 p.m.—Lights out. 

Round the eae fire of a night General Baden- 
Powell has been the life and soul of the “camp fire 
talks.” The Bull, and Wolf, and Kangaroo patrols, 
the Owl, the Curlew, and the Raven, after cutting 
their own firewood from the neighbouring pines, and 
dragging it to the camp, have sat around while the 
General talked to them of many interesting things, 
and told little stories of the men who had made 
Britain great among the nations. For all the builders of 
Britain were really scouts, in the wide, true mean- 
ing of the word. That is one of the secrets ef the 
tremendous success of the “Boy Scouts” idea, that 
all the games and all the things connected with 
General Baden-Powell’s scouting are the things which 
make a boy into a real man. The boy scout is 

alive” all the time. He does everything for him- 
self, and helps other people whenever he sees a chance. 
The scout knows how to make a serviceablo hut from 
the branches of trees, made weatherproof with thick 
bracken, knows what to do in the case of accident, 
and how to look after other people and himself in 
any emergency. To-day’s boy scouts will certainly 
bo the best men of to-morrow. 


SIH Cr to b> 
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ANOTHER CAMP NEXT YEAR. 


_The lucky thirty who are having such a splendid 
time with General Baden-Powell in Northumberland 
were all readers of THE Scour (which, founded by 
General Baden-Powell, is the official paper of tho 
Boy Scouts), and their glorious holiday was the prize 
awarded to them for being winners in a simple com- 
retition. 

So successful has that competition been, that Tne 
Scour has just started another on similar lines. But 
this time there are to be not thirty, but a hundred, 
Wwinners—and in next year’s camp a hundred boys 
will spend a fortnight in B-.P.’s camp. All com- 
vetitors have to do is to secure votes from their 
friends, a voting coupon appearing in each number 
of Tue Scour. 

The right time for starting to collect votes is now, 
and all P.W. readers interested in getting a champion 
holiday in B.-P.’s camp for any boy friend or relation 
should buy the current number of Tue Scout, where 
they will find full particulars. 


a PD 
“T THOUGHT you turned over a new leaf?” 
“Well, the wretched thing blew back!” 
—+ 4 


“BEaSTLy mean of you to refuse to lend me £10. 
One colleague should always help another.” 
“Yes; but you always want to be tho other.” 
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DOES HANGING HURT ? 

THE question raised by the coroner's jury as to 
the painlessness, or otherwise, of the execution of an 
Irish murderer the other day adds fresh interest 
to an oft-debated point. 

In theory, of course, such a death is supposed to 
be instantaneous. But is it? 

The answer to this question can only be speculative. 
Nobody having once beem hanged on a modern 
gallows has ever recovered consciousness—as not 1n- 
frequently happened in olden days—and related his 
experience. 

at every precaution is taken goes without saying. 
The aim of the up-to-date executioner is to dislocate 
the convict’s neck by a sudden violent jerk, and to 
this end a certain length of “drop” is allowed, vary- 
ing according to the weight of the person who is to 
suffer. The finest-quality hempen cord is used, and 
in place of the old-fashioned slip-knot there is a 
sort of eye of hard wood, well greased, through which 
the rope runs perfectly free, the risk of any hitch 
in this direction being thereby reduced to a minimum. 

Nevertheless, it is an open secret that tho spinal 
column is not invariably broken by tho shock, in 
which case, of course, death ensues from strangula- 
tion. The prison doctors say it does nos matter— 
that the end is painless, anyhow. 

Here, again, however, there is room for doubt. Tho 
victim is so tightly pinioned that he cannot struggle, 
no matter what he may suffer or how long he may 
linger. He hangs for an hour before being taken 
dowr, and death, after such an interval, is, of course, 
always found to have taken place. 

This is about all that is quite certain. 
is mere conjecture. 

—_—__—_»f2-—_____ 


HOMESICK. 


[These little verses were sent to us by a reador living right 
away in an isolated homestead in Western America.— Ep. } 


O, London, dear old London, how I long to hear thy noise, 

The tooting of thy motor horns, and thy treble-voiced news- 
boys; 

O, shall I never hear again a thrilling yell of “ Fire,” 

Or have my ear-drums punctur:d with your cabby’s words 
of ire? 

Your ding-dong bells that advertise the Sunday clothes parade, 

Sure I can almost hear them now, disturb this drowsy glade. 


The rest 


O, London, smoky London, I long to chew thy fog 

Tis a pleasing fat: compared with this (we’ve naught to eat 
but hog). 

Thy tainted streets, alas, alas! I know they’re somewhat 
hizh, 

But what is that compared with camps when skunks are 
prowling nigh! 

O, shall I never whiff again thy fish shcp gleaming grand, 

Where young aad old do nightly wait with tuppence io their 
hand. 


O, London, mighty London, I fong to see thy sights, 

Thy stately bobbies in the Strand, the Thames Embankmert 
lights, 

The Black Maria on its way, Trafalgar’s Monument, 

Also the Zoo and Hyde Park too, and Asquith’s Pariiament; 

O, why am I condemned to miss those grand Olympic 


games, 
And languish here, where not a tingle Suffragette declaims? 
of oo 


FALSE WEIGHTS SOLD HERE. 

At the fairs now being held in various parts of the 
ccuntry—and nowhere else—the dishonestly-minded 
tradesman can buy false weights. 

The few men who deal in them are well known, but 
they cannot be prosecuted, and the actual makers 
cannot be traced. So the illicit trade goes on year 
after year. 

The profits must be enormous, for a full ordinary 
set of false weights costs anything from £5 to £15 
according to number, size, and material out of which 
they are made, whether iron or brass. 

They are cast of varying lightnesses, to suit the 
requirements of purchasers, but the averag» deficiency 
is generally one-fourth of the nominal weight. Thus, 
a quarter-pound weight will have in it only three 
ounces of metal, and so on in proportion with the 
heavier ones. 

Specia'ly light weights are, however, made for 
special trades. Hollow half-hundredweights, for in- 
stance, are turned out, which weigh as little as 
twenty-five pounds apiece. They are used by dis- 
honest furniture-dealers for selling feather beds “by 
weight,” and they cost to buy as much as four or 
five guineas apiece. Some little time back a complete 
set of three of these hollow dummies was seized in 
the Borough by an inspector, and has since been 
preserved at the Weights and Measures Office of the 
London County Council, where it can be seen by 
the curious in such matters. : . 

False weights, however, are not invariably made 
light. Some are purposely cast too heavy. 

These latter are purchased by marine-store dealers, 
who, needless 1o say, however, use them only when 
buying from a customer, and not when selling fo one. 
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Fortunes jost 
by [gaks 


Little Things that Cut 
Down Profits, 


A Lonpon gas company haa recently announced 
that during the past twelve months it lust by leakage 
at least 11,000,000 cubic feet of gas. . 

Gas mains are very carefully constructed, inspectors 
look after gas-mcters, yot there are the figures in 
black and white. Enough gas to fill about forty big 
balloons vanished into thin air. 

Every gas company in existence suffers in the same 
way, and such losses must cut heavily into profits. 

Sometimes meters prove faithless. Some years ago 
the officials of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
discovered that the meter in the Rotherhithe public 
baths had for eighteen years on end been registering 
but one tenth of all the gas consumed. 

It was reckoned that the total amount out of which 
this particular meter had swindled the company was 
£2,927 14s. 9d. Tho company sent the corporation a 
bill for this amount, but the latter successfully 
pleaded the Statute of Limitations, and only paid 
about a third of tho claim. 

Water is not so elusive as gas, yet the amount of 
water which disappears between source and consumer 
is simply amazing. Devonport has an open channel 
which carries water from the top of Dartmoor, twenty 
miles away. In summer, what between evaporation 
and leakage, not fifty per cent. of the supply reaches 
the city on the Hamoaze. 


WASHING IN GOOD LARD OIL. 


In factories friction is the great enemy of efficiency. 
In all large factories, the machines of which aro 
driven from a central steam-engine, power must be 
transmitted from shop to shop by means of belts and 
shafting. 

Recently sixteen different factories were chosen 
and Professor Benjamin's tests applied. The results 
were startling. 

In no factory was the loss ess than fifty-five per 
cent. of the engine's efficiency ; in a planing mill the 
loss was seventy-three per cent., and in a large iron- 
works where bridge material was prepared, eighty 
per cent., that is, four-fifths of the power, was abso- 
lutely wasted in transmission. 

The waste of stores and supplies in large factories, 
though less than it used to be, is still very heavy. 
Such things as bolts and washers, oil, red lead, cotton 
waste, and even files, disappear at double the needful 
rate. 

Workmen have often been caught washing their 
hands in good lard oil; and the number of new files 
spoilt by putting them on rough castings is enormous. 

Shop-keepers, as well as factory-owners, suffer very 
heavily through the carelessness or dishonesty of 
employees. The head of a well-known sport-outfitting 
firm, which employs about 900 assistants, recently 
complained in a police-court wf the ccnstant and 
heavy losses incurred by small peculations. 


HIDDEN COPPER IN DINNER CANS. 


There is also much pilfering of goods as well as of 
cash. The manager of a largo indiarubber works 
reckoned his losses from thefts of rubber at not less 
than £20 a week. ; , ; 

Copper is another raw material which is stolen in 
extraordinary quantities from electrical and other 
works. At some Lancashire electric works detectives 
had to be employed to put a stop to the thefts of 
copper. They discovered that the men were in the 
habit of carrying the metal away concealed in their— 
presumably empty—dinner-cans. 

Tradesmen who deal in perishable goods such as 
milk, fruit, fresh meat, fish, and tho like, invariably 
reckon a considerable percentage of loss from spoiling. 
Even so, a sudden heat wave in summer cuts into the 
butcher’s profits to an extent incredible to an 
outsider. ; 

Sometimes it is just the goods which are least ex- 
pected to do so which go wrong. There was quite a 
gensation in the wine trade when the whole of a very 
celebrated vintage for 1895 was withdrawn from the 
market. , 

It was only in a few bottles of this vintage that a 
white sediment was observed. But the great business 
house decided that, rather than run any risk, they 
would call in the whole of the vintage. 

Manufacturing houses usually have to send sainp!o3 
when tendering for a contract. A single sample 
may be of no great intrinsic value, yet in the aggre- 
gate the cost of samples mounts up very heavily. 

To take an example. Some years ago Mr. Roosevelt 
required a new service of china for the White House, 
and samples were inquired for. Mr. Van Henson, 
upon whom the task of selecting samples fell, esti- 
mated that the total value of those submitted was 
£1,400. . 

It is worth mentioning that the choice eventually 
fell on a Wedgwood service. 


Why d> you smile with haughty micth, as if you'd bought the blessed ie a cancel that 
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Picked Pars. 


Baconic Irony.. 

When two women began a spirited duel of words in his 
court recently Judge Bacon remarked: “If you want to 
talk the matter out go outeide, and when you are tired, 
perhaps two or three years hence, come back.” 

Well Done, Eye ! 

Speaking at a luncheon to members of the corporation of 
Eye, Suffolk, at Yarmouth, Sir T. Tacon said Eye was an 
example to all other boroughs in the kingdom, for it had no 
loans, no debts, and no interest to pay, and it had never 
spent sixpence on a law suit. 

Game to the Last. 

While fishing off Hove, Inspector Inight, of the 
R.S.P.C.A., Kingston-on-Thames, and two friends had an 
exciting experience in landing an eel, which measured 
bft. 3in., and weighed 23lb. The eel, in its struggles to 
free itself, nearly upset the small boat, and when in the 
craft it lashed out so furiously that it sent the occupants 
sprawling. 


Picture Pars. 


BREAKING NOT BROKEN. 

THE curious-looking vehicle shown in the picture 
may sometimes be observed passing through the streets 
of a town. Anyone seeing it for the firat time, and 
being unacquainted with the purpose for which it is 
used, would probably imagine that it was the framework 
of acarriage 
that had y 
still to be os 
somple ted. 
It is, as a 
matter of 
fact, a con- 
trivance for 
breaking in 
horses to 
double harness. Owing to its construction, it is ex- 
tremely hard to turn over, and the height of the box 
seat gives the driver a tremendous power over his horses 
should they evince a desire to run away. 


DOC 
A DETACHABLE INNER TUBE. 

In these days of rim brakes, the taking off of a bicycle 
wheel to remove the inner tube, is a much more laborious 
process than it used to be. Some cyclists therefore 
have inner tubes made on the principle shown in the 
sketch—that is with 
two closed ends. 
The end marked B 
is made just wide 
enough to admit of 
the end marked A, 
being inserted a few 
inches as far as C, 
where the tube is 
closed. When the 
tube is blown up it 
will be found to 
retain the air just 
as well as if it were 
made in one piece. 
If punctured, a tube of this kind can, of course, be 
removed very easily, by simply pulling it out, and it 
effects a saving of any amount of time, trouble, and 
temper. 
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See Footline. 
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Champion Bacon Mater. 

Adolphe Zinert, a Frankfort slaughterhouse employee, 
has killed 5,000,000 hogs during the past twenty-seven 
years. 

Practical Argument. 

A scene between two solicitors at Dundalk recently 
culminated in blows, which caused two magistrates to leave 
the bench in disgust. 


Twice Captured. 
An enormous turtle on whose lower shell the initials 
“A.V. W.” and the date “1780” were carved has been 
caught at Bushkill, Pennsylvania. 


Dossing in Dustbins. 

The Orsett Rural Council has decided to deal with the 
dwellers on the dust shoot on the Tilbury Dock extension, 
who now form quite a colony. The colonists live in huts 
constructed under the bushes out of disused dustbins and 


old bags. 
A GOOD IDEA, 


AN improvement on the tap which is generally used 
to regulate the flow of gas through the burner takes the 
form of a metal pin with a knob at the end. This pin 
is inserted into the pipe at the bottom of the burner, and 
as it is pulled out or pushed 
in, so the size of the flame is 
regulated. If you want the 
gas full on you pull out the 
= as far as it will go—to 

eep the light just burning 
the pin must be pushed in—it 
is so made that it cannot go 
far enough to stop the flow of 
gas altogether. How much more convenient if one is 
constantly in and out of a room, to push a knob instead 
of turning a tap, which if not done very carefully results 
in the total extinction of the flame. 


>_—_0Cco 


BAGGAGE BOXES. 
Tue big boxes on the railway truck, shown in our 
icture, are what are knownas “ baggage boxes.” These 
xes are to be seen on important mail or boat trains 
and are used for 
facilitating the 
transmisison of 
luggage to the 
Continent. The 
luggage is 
loaded in the box 
portion of the 
truck at, say, 
Charing Cross, 
and on arriving 
at Folkestone or 
Dover, instead 
of the contents 
being unpacked 
and carried to the ship, the whole box is lifted off 
intact by means of a crane, and deposited in the hold 
of the ship. When the vessel reaches Calais. the box is 
hauled out again, placed on a railway truck, and sent 
right away to its destination. By this means delay 


A carefully indexed handtook, entitled 
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A Few Items of Fact that will 


Interest You. 


Go-ahead Thetfori. 
The Thetford (Norfolk) Town Council, having failed te 
come to terms with the local gas company, has decided to 
substitute oil lamps for gas in the streets of the town, 


Stone-Wallers. 


Thirty cricketers of Norwich and Great Yarmouth, whore 
ages ranged from fifty-five to eighty, havo played a match 
at Yarmouth, fifteen a side, in aid of local charities. The 
game was in tho old style, the players wearing top hats, 
Norwich mado 108 all out, and Yarmouth, knocking up 115 
for four, won by eleven wickets. 


Obliging Ratepayer. 

It was reported to the Holbeach (Lincolnshire) Union 
Assessment Committee that rates had been ail continuously 
at Tydd St. Mary on a house that was pulled down forty 
years ago. It was carried on in the assessinent books by an 
oversight, and the ratepnyer never protested. The rate has 
now been struck off the list. 


“Picture Paragraphs,’ containing a 
on sale at all bookstalls, 


CATCHING MESSAGES, 


TxHoveH much has been written about wireless tele. 
grapby on ships xt sea, few people know how the sound- 
waves are captured, but the picture here shows it very 
clearly. Between the masts—near the top of them—are 
two sensitised wires A, about the thickness of ordinary 
telegraph 
wires, these 
intercept 
the mes- 
sages as they 
are being 
flashed 
through 
space and : ; 
convey ——=-— 
them by a 
connecting wires B to the Marconi instrument in rcom 
C. One of the most wonderful parts of the affair is that 
these instruments automatically record the messages on 
a Morse tape machine, whether the operator is there or 
not. 


_OCcoOl 


LAUNDRESSES TAK€ HEED. 
Ir is a common complaint among laundresses that on 
a windy day it is often impossible to keep the clothes 
on the line by means of ordinary clothes pegs—a sudden 
gust will bring both clothes and pegs down to the ground, 
When the clothes are 


to the great distress of 
hung up, the peg is 


the overworked wiasher- 
woman. The illustration 
shows a very simple 
apie in the ordinary way, and the hole has the effect 
of locking the clothes to the line so that the strongest 
gale could not displace them. 


device by which the pevs 
can be made absolutely 
firm. About an inch 
below the tin band which 
keeps the peg from 
splitting, a hole is bored 
as nearly as possible tle 
size of the line in use. 


Pars about Footballers. 


R. A. Young (Corinthians). 

Bene away in Australia with A. O. Jones's team, 
“Dick” Young was temporarily lost to football last 
winter; but now that he thas accepted a mastership at 
Eton it may be assumed that something will be seen of 
him this season in amateur matches. 

For the Corinthians and Cambridge University he 
showed magnificent form during 1906-7, and at one period 
there wae no better outside mght in the kingdom than 
the old Reptonian. Sturdily built, fast, and having a 
fine command over the ball, he is a particularly difficult 
man to stop, and although he ig eeen at his best on the 
right wing, he can, as a matter of fact, play almost equally 
well on the left. 

He owes this exceptional ability to his early training, it 
being a stern decree at his preparatory school that all 
right-footed boys should play on tho left wing and all 
left-footed boys on the right until they were equally at 
home on either. Mr Young is one of the few first-class 
footballers who play in spectacles. 


P. R. Sands (Woolwich Arsenal). 

Ir is a great pity that Percy R. Sands, Woolwich 
Arsenal's young schoolmaster centre half-back, is not as 
adept at Teeding his own forwards as he is at robbing 
his opponents. ; 

But for this weakness many representative honours 
would ‘have assuredly come his way, for as a defensive 
olayer he is immense and among the best in the country. 
Somewhat slow on his feet, rathér natn’ in gait, and 
almost “shellback ” in appearance, Sands hardly suggests 
» first-class footballer at first sight; but you have only 
to watch him for a very few minutes before you realise 
‘is immense worth to a side. He is for ever getting in 
the way of—harassing, worrying, and “ hustling "—the 
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opposing | to such an extent that it is little 
wonder that is quite the most popular figure among 
the Plumstead team’s supporters. 

In addition to his scholastic work, Sands is the assistant 
secretary of his club, the acceptance of which position 
made him a professional in the eyes of the Football 
Association. 


T. Crawshaw (Sheffield Wednesday). 

FOooTsBaLLers are usually as shy and reserved about their 
ages as most members of the opposite sex aro alleged to 
be about theirs, and therefore it is not wise to put on 
record exactly how many years Tom Crawshaw has spent 
on—and off—the field. 

As a matter of fact, the famous Sheffield Wednesday 
centre half-back has a rather decided aversion to go into 
details on this subject, and he prefers to be as young as 
he feels. And this, judging by the wonderful way in 
which ‘he, season after season, keeps up his form, must be 
anything but “veteran-y.” Of course, to say that he is as 
geet to-day as he ever was would not be strictly accurate ; 

ut, nevertheless, he is still quite in the forefront of half- 
backs. Perhaps he is not quite so quick on his feet or so 
incisive in his tackling as formerly, but, apart from this. 
all ‘his artistry—including his marvellous “ heading "—still 
remains. 

In his prime he had no superior in “ the hardest-worked 
position on the field,” a fact to which his collection of 
International caps bears ample testimony. 


J. Quinn (Glasgow Celtic). 
James Quinn, of the famous Celtic F.C., is one of the 
most remarkable football personalities of the moment. 
A brilliant player—on his day he is quite the cleverest 
centre forward in the game, while his admirable versa- 


A Few Facts about Well-known 
Players. 


tility enabled him to play a great game at outside Ieft in 
last. season’s International against England—he is the 
darling of the Scottish football public, with whom he is 
at once a genius and an enigma. They forgive and forcet 
his occasional lapses for the intense enjoyment ho ‘3 
usually inclined and able to afford them. 

A good illustration of this was scen some seasons aco, 
when Quinn, having been suspended by the Scottish I’..\., 
was the recipient of several hundreds of pounds, publiciy 
subscribed out of sympathy with him! He was hanily 
so fortunate on another occasion, however, for, havin 
sued a certain newspaper for alleged libellous comment on 
his play, ho was awarded just one farthing damages. 


G. Molyncux (Southend). 

Sovrnenn’s promotion to Division I. of the Southern 
League means, among other things, the return to first-class 
company of one of the most famous left-backs of the last 
decade. 

This is George Molyneux, the ex Everton and South- 
ampton man, who, when with the last-named club, made 
such a big reputation in conjunction with C. B. Fry. 
For two:seasons or so Fry and Molyneux were just about 
the best pair of backs in Encland, and, with all respect 
to the old Oxonian, it may be said that Molyneux was 
tho better of the two. His record in International games 
should be sufticient proof to these who have never been 
delighted by his beautiful low volleying and kicking, his 
perfect heading, and his sure, incisive tackling. 

Whether he still retains the form that made him so 
famous remains to be seen, of course, but, assuming that 
he has not deteriorated to any marked degree, there will 
be few better backs in the south this season. . 

Molyneux is now something over thirty, stands 5ft. 1lin., 
and weighs 12}st. 
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a little fair-haired girl, h 

waxen skin showing no traces of weather exposure, like 

that of her cémpanion. 
There was nothing v 

this trudging down Oxfo _ but 

them his keen eye noted something incongruous. 

was, or seemed to be, a difference in class between the 


remarkable in a — like 
Street, but when Mr. Foss met 


woman and the child. The tear-stained eyes of the 
youngster also cet notice, and provoked a query in 

is inquisitive mi : . 

What was that shabby, stooping old hag doing with a 
companion so tender and shy? Why should child 
seem so wretched, and hang back, and stare about her 
in a dazed, doubting way, as children do when they have 
come to the end of their powers of suffering, dragging on 
to the hand of an elder like a dead weight, in mute protest 
against that which they cannot overcome or understand ? 

‘They were just such a couple as would have delighted 
the heart of a story writer in the days when Mr. Foss 
was young. The Hag and the Stolen Child. They a: 
gested a tragedy and a mystery. The idea of the chi 
belonging to the old woman was grotesque. She was 
dirty, slouching, and decrepit, and bore upon her the mark 
of the country tramp. The little one was a child of the 
town, accustomed to better fare and gentler treatment 
than she was likely to receive from her companion. 

The self-appointed detective turned and followed them, 
and, from behind, noted the impatient tug of the woman's 
hand upon the dragging youngster. He saw, though did 
not hear, the harsh abuse and irritable snarls which from 
time to time were flung at the child, a vain attempt to 
induce her to keep pace with the old hag’a long, steady 
stride. 

The old woman carried a bundle in a red handkerchief, 
but there was nothing to denote her occupation or her 
station. Her black dress had seen better days, and the 
mean shawl tightly drawn about the upper part of her 
body was threadbare. White dust hung thick in the 
flounces of her black skirt, and the soles of her boots were 
loose and flapped as she walked. — : 

They tramped on for half a mile until they reached the 
outside of a large neta where, in big gilt letters, a 
certain grate polish was advertised. The offices were on 
the ground floor, and the warehouse situated at the back. 
The old woman came to a halt here, placed the child 
beside the doorway, and with a shake of the fist com- 
manded her to stay there. She herself went inside 
through the swing doors and disappeared. 

To the ordinary mind curiosity would have ended here. 
Some definite errand had brought the woman to this 
point, and she would not have left the little ona outside 
if it had been stolen. But there were several points which 
interested Mr. Foss, and which he wanted to clear up. 

Why was the old lady eo travel-stained with the white 
chalk dust of the country roads? What should a woman 
with flapping shoe soles want with te ae 
polish from a wholesale warehouse? And why should a 
oomy tramp be in possession of a frightened London 
child? 

She came out again, empty-handed, gave the child her 
bony claw, and dr her alon nea in the direction 
of the Marble Arch. Foss aecded that he might as well 
follow them home. There was just a possibility that this 
delicate child was wanted; a hue and cry might be raised 
for her, and a reward offered for her recovery. It would 
be just as well to be able to put his finger upon the old 
woman if such a contingency should occur. 

The woman walked and walked, and the child . 
until the little man could scarcely refrain from ov ing 
them and accusing the woman of cruelty. But though the 
little one looked fragile and hung back continually, ahe 
was sturdy and healthy enough, and the two maintained a 
Steady pace for so long that they tired Mr. Foss out. He 
was mightily glad-when the woman sought shelter on the 
doorstep of an empty house, and took from her bundle 
food for herself and the child. It was now growing dusk, 
and when the two started again on their journey they 
stopped at a tram terminus and took a westwards-going 
vehicle—with Mr. Foss on the outside. 

le spring evenings were lengthening ; there was yet 
daylight, and the woman and child continued their tramp 


Why do you clap your hands as though you’d come in free to 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 
Author of “The Bishop’s Emeralds,” “ The 


[The hero of this novel 
series of complete stories 
Foss, an idler and mystery - monger, in 


for reading unsuspected secrets in the faces of 
strangers he passes in the streets, and shadows 
interesting passers-by whose personalities 
excite him, spying out their business, grave 
and gay, 

? process stumbling on some amazing mysteries, 
crimes, comedies, and tragedies, Each story 
narrates a distinct adventure, and the reader 
can begin with any one of the series without 
reference to the others,] 
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EACH STORY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


after they reached 
Uxbridge right out 
into the open 


country. And Mr. 
Foss, hungry and 
thirsty, doyyedly 


followed tho trail. 
They rested more 
often now; but the 
old woman seeined 
oblivious of her 
surroundings, and 
the child slept at 
intervals, dropping 
her head upon her 


Splendid Coward,” etc. 


and original 
is Mr. Paul 


whom inquisitiveness has become an all- np . Ryan 
absorbing hobby. He is obsessed with a mania fatlaan. 


All this was very 
uninteresting, and if 
he had not come so 
far Foss would have 
given up the chase. 
But curiosity with 
him increased by 
what it fed on, and 
he was determined 
now to go through 
with his investiga- 
tions to the bitter 
end. 


honest and dishonest, and in the 


WOOD. wh ka ° ‘ ° 

6 two wayfarersa 
stopped at last at a miserable roadside inn, 4 beer- 
house, where - the old woman nt a good deal of 
money in drink, which she imbibed in a corner of 
the taproom, setting her m on a bench, with the 
child between her and the wall fast asleep. She seemed 
unable to come to terms with the landlord, and finally 
a to be allowed to sleep in an outer straw shed 
in the yard. 


Foss heard nothing of the negotiations, but saw the 
wanderers groping their way into the shed in the darkness 
at about ten o'clock at night. 

Here was a situation calculated to tax his endurance. 
He had never slept on straw in an open yard in his life; 
but if he was to k his quarry u: observation there 
was no other thing to do. The idea of the adventure 
tickled his fancy. This was real detective work. 

He crept into a corner of another shed on some bundles 
of hay, and drew his overcoat tightly round him. It was 
not so bad, and he slept fitfully till the dawn, when he 
has ed it unsafe to slumber longer, and he was wise in 

Determinstion, 

The woman and child started off early, and all that 
day they tramped, oa og tramped along the country 
road, until poor Foss could scarcely bear his boots on his 
feet, and wanted to throw his overcoat into the nearest 
ditch. The sun was scorching in its heat; it was one of 
those sudden fierce summer days in early spring when the 
daffodils have gone and the hedges are bursting with haw- 
thorn buds, when the sun is stronger than in mid-July, 
and the white road glare punishes the eyes like snow 
blindness. They rested often or he could not have gone 
on, 

In the afternoon the woman suddenly turned off 
towards a little out-of-theway railway station, and 
emerged almost immediately with a large aniilee wrapped 
in shiny American cloth, much worn. She hoisted the 
bundle on her back, and left the child to trail after her 
unaided. 

Probably a peddler, hawking goods from house to 
house. And yet she was not that type. Moro likely a 
back-door thief, watching her opportunities when nobod 
was by. He was sorry now that he had wasted so muc 
energy. But the sight of the little child touched him. 
And how the old hag reviled the tiny creature for lagging! 

They took to the high road again, and the woman 
stopped in the village at an ironmonger’s. What she 
bought he could only . The article was in paper, 
and she stuffed it into her bundle. The village was left 
far behind, and she suddenly became conscious of the 

resence of possible eye-witnesses. She repeatedly gazed 
in every direction, and even went to the hedges looked 
over. A pine plantation, with heavy undergrowth, 
loadmed near at hand. 

“TI was right, after all,” thought Foss, as he hugged 
the shelter of a hedge. “She intends some harm against 
ous child. She would murder it on the high road if she 


The little one was dropping with fatigue, and the 
woman’s offer of a crust of bread failed to effect any rally. 
She was dragged slowly on, stimulated by the harsh 
threats of her companion. Foss kept well out of sight 
now, taking advantage of the curves of the road and the 
shelter of every hedge. The woman sto; beside a 
gate and bade the child climb over. She followed, scan- 
ning the road anxiously, as though fearing ys and 
looking very hard and fiercely at the child. The two 
crossed a field, and passed into the gloom of the dark 
wood just as the sun went down red behind it. 

Foss was trembling with excitement now, for at the last 
stop for food he had noted that the woman produced a 
long, ugly jack knife to cut her bread, a murderous 


weapon. He felt that sha was capable of murdering the 
child, and that ap to be her desire. 
As they cros the field the child stumbled from 


fatigue, and her companion seized her roughly by the 
shosider and positively dragged her the last fow yards. 
They disappeared in the bushes, and Foss gasped with 
apprehension; his knees trembled, and his heart beat 
painfully. Was it murder? If so, it was horrible, un- 
Fpeakabla! 

He rushed into the wood and caught a glimpse of them 
down a rough track. They wound in and out, to avoid 
marshy places, and the child was screaming. Then he 
lost sight of them. 
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He had no desire to go farther. He was sick at the 
thought of being an actual eye-witness of a terrible crime. 
If he interfered, the woman was quite capable of stabbing 
him, and he was unarmed. 

He was not justified in risking his own life. He 
retreated to the high road again; in fact, he fled in terror. 
Yet he was 60 fascinated that he kept watch. And by 
and by tho woman crept out of the wood, with the same 
guilty, furtive watchfulness, and hurried to the main 
rowl—-without her bundle or the child. 

Foss was hiding in a thick hazel hedge, and his eyes 
started as he looked for blood upon her hands. There 
was a knife in her fingers; the long blade was open, and 
she closed it with a snap as she passed him. This was 
proof positive, though there were no bloodstains; the 
weapon hid been cleaned in the earth. 

All his energy came back. His spirits revived. He 
would have walked a dozen miles in the wake of a mur- 
deress. She did not lead him far. 


* 

Just as the sun ‘went down blood-red over the darkness 
of the woods the old woman entered the adjoining hamlet. 
composed of a few straggling houses on the high road, and 
made for the nearest beerhouse. 

Here she sat and drank, drowning conscience and 
stiffening her courage. Foss hesitated whether to go in 
and denounce her now, or to seek the nearest police- 
station. After all, it was only conjecture and circum- 
stantial evidence. While he was hesitating, the old 
woman came out and lurched about the viliaam, She 
looked into the blacksmith’s shop and asked a question, 
and was sent away with a grunt. A labourer who was 
doing a bit of gardening was next accosted, but he 
answered. as churlishly as the blacksmith and went on with 
his work. The woman then wandered across to the gate 
of a cowyard, where a jovial farmer was marshalling his 
beasts into a shed. She pointed to a broken old epade 
lying in the filth, and he nodded in answer to her ques- 
tion. 3 

Foss had by this time found out from the blacksmith 
that she had tried to borrow a spade, and he actually saw 
her go away from the cowyard carrying an iron shovel 
under her shawl. She hurried back in the direction of 
the wood and Foss no longer doubted. He was sure of 
his ground now. He rushed into the telegraph office, a 
smal] grocer's shop, and scrawled an express message, 
aduressed to the local police inspector, ran: 

“Woman has murdered a child in pine wood on right 
of Bias sppnonching | pe Fegan: ne has borrowed 
a le to bury t ly. Meet me at white gate givi 
on to ploug field.—Paul Foss, detective.” oe 

This extraordinary mennage naturally flustered the local 
constabulary not a little, but by the time they arrived 
upon the scene it was almost dark. The woman made 
another visit to the public-house after borrowing the 
spade, and she was just disappearing into the wood’ as 
the trap with the inspector and his officers stopped at 
the white gate. 

Foss rushed to them and poured out his story, demand- 
ing breathlessly what they proposed to do. The inspector's 
suggestion was that they should reconnoitre the ground 
and form a cordon round the wood. Inspector Hodge and 
Constables Giles and Jones, with Foss, thereupon spread 
themselves out and approached cautiously, almost crawl- 
ing. Foss stationed himself at the point where he had 
seen the woman disappear among the trees. 

The inspector’s idea was to catch the woman when she 
had actually accomplished her ghastly task and buried 
the body, which would be conclusive evidence, and as 
there were three of them to witness the arrest it would 
make matters simple and dramatic, and read) well in the 
local Gazette. Foss would not enter the wood, but he 
went far enough to catch sight of a dark figure wielding 
the spade by the side of a trench of wood bog. Thud, 
thud, went the earth, which was heavy with water, and 
the old woman shovelled it vigorously. As she beat down 
the turf over the thing she had buried she was but a 
shadow in the gloom, and each thud was like a blow on 
Foss’s heart. 

He crept nearer, and could see the shadowy constables 
Giles and Jones bobbing up and down amongst the dark 
bushes. The woman could have seen them if she had not 
been so engrossed in her task. 

Her work seemed finished. She stood upright and 
rested on the broken spade, and drew her hand across 
her mouth like any agricultural labourer—a long, lank, 
lean figure in the gloom. 

The spade was carefully hidden under a bush. The 

lice were closing in now, nearer and nearer. The 
inspector was parting the bushes for Constable Giles to 
follow him when the woman made for the narrow track, 
and hesitated which way to go. He whispered to his 
man ¢ 

“Quick ! she'll go back to the village. Run round to the 

te and stop her. You'll be able to nab her there. 

Ve'll go to the hole and uncover the body.” 

The man nodded and went off with alacrity to core 
the old lady on the high road. Her disappearance was the 
signal for the others to rush forward. They met at the 
mound of disturbed earth, Foss the least eager of them 
all. He drop down on the soggy soi] and peered at 
the grave by the light of a match, and shuddered horribly. 

“Hand me over the spade,” said the inspector. “I 
saw her hide it under that bush.” 

Foss produced it with shaking hands. The hollow, sink- 
ing sensation in his inside made him go sick and dizzy. 
He leant against a tree trunk with his hand upon his 
stomach, and groaned when the spade removed the first 
loose sod. 

A shrill whistle, the signal arranged with the constable 
when he had arrested the woman, announcad that the mur- 
deress was safely secured. 

The inspector worked vigorously with the spade, mut- 
tering as the threw out the heavy, wet earth : 

“Poor little thing! She may not be dead yet. There's 
a chance that we may save her even now.” 

The spade met something that was heavy and hard, 
The constables, unable to restrain their excitement, 


see some show ? 
“Ul was about to explain, sir-—— 
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dropped on their knees and scratched away at the soil 
with their fingers. 


“Hallo, what’s this? Cloth of some sort, or per.” 
“What is it?” asked Giles. “Take the 5 away. 
I've got hold of it with my fingers.” 


With a grunt and a woosh they dragged out the hideous 
thing. The inspector lighted another match and examined 


the find. 
Handbills, bundles of them! Advertisement leaflets for 


Snickey’s Grate Polish. 

The inspector turned on Foss in silent scorn, and he 
tried to justify himself. 

e I—I—really thought it was the child. What has ehe 
done with it?” cried the little man. - 

“’Ere, are you a lunatic?” snarled the inspector, with 
eaeues fists, and thrusting his nose almost into Foss's 

ace. 

“The old gal’s been given these bills to distribute, and 
she's done a guy and buried them,” said the constable, 
still fingering the leaflets. ‘Somebody ought to let her 
ero he child? ped F logeti 

“But where's tl id?” gas ‘oss, in apo io 
helplessness. “She may have buried it elsewhere,” and 
he commenced to grope among the bushes. 

A sharp cry from one of the constables drew the others 
to a thick eller bush, where the ground was high and 

. Here upon a heap of leaves, covered by & shawl, 
was the child, asleep, where she hed lain ever since first 
brought into the wood. 

They wakened the little one and found her unharmed, 
and the inspector forgot his anger in his pity. Foss 
dropped behind, while the others joined the constable 
with his prisoner on the high road. The poor littla man 
was dead-beat. Hunger, fatigue, and disappointment had 
done their worst. By the time the screaming old hag 
was confronted by the sleepy child, protesting that she 
had not deserted it, and was only going for a drink, the 
amateur detective had lost all interest in life, and flopped 
with his arms over the gate. 

“T really fear I'm ill. Have you drop—of—brandy— 
in your flask, inspector?” : 

“The old boy really does look bad,” said the kindly 
officer, producing his flask. “Give him an arm, Giles. 
We'll see this woman into the village and make sure she's 
not) going to desert the child; then we can take the gent 
to the Red Lion. He's been a bit too clever, and it’s took 
it out of him.” . 

The infuriated old lady explained to the volice her 
relationship to the child. She was its grandmother, and 
had only that week taken charge of it after its mother’s 
death. She earned her living by odd jobs, working in the 
fields and market gardens, travelling from town to town 
and latterly she had relied on a miserable pittance allowed 
her for distributing handbills in outlying country districts. 
The work was hard, and the child hampered her move- 
ments. The miles of tramping necessitated by the work 
made it impossible now that the little one was always at 
her side; that was why she had stooped to fraud. She 
protested that this was her first lapse from honesty, and 
as there was no one to charge her they let her yo next day. 


Next week: ‘“‘The Great Jordan Diamond.” 


— oe 


Motner: “Oh, don’t you think we had: better send 
for the doctor? Johnny says he feels so bad.” 
Father: “Oh, he’s felt bad before this, and got 
over it.” 
Mother (anxiously): ‘Yes, dear, but never on & 
ha'f-holiday.” 
—— of 


WITCHCRAFT IN 1908. 


Trat the belief in witches and witchcraft is not 
yet quite dead in parts of rural England was made 
strikingly plain the other day by the hearing of an 
assault case in Essex. 

Curiously enough, that county has long shared with 
Norfolk and Cambridge the doubtful distinction of 
being the principal home of this weird superstition. 

In the latter shire, the “witch’s bottle” is still 
made by the village blacksmith. It is really a 
hollow iron bomb, hermetically sealed and filled with 
water instead of gunpowder or dynamite. 

Ite effect, however, when placed in a fire, is much 
the same; for the heat converts the water into steam, 
which, finding no outlet, presently rends in pieces 
ita metal envelope with explosive violence. The frag- 
ments are, of course, sdattered in all directions, 
though more in some than in others, and, wherever 
they are most numerous, there or thereabouts lives 
the witch. 

It was a Cambridgeshire farmer, too, that, a little 
while back, earned for himself a sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment by administering to a horse 
that had the glanders—but which, he believed, to 
have been bewitched—a ‘“witch’s potion,” the 
principal ingredients of which appear to have been 
iron nails and bent pins. 

Suspected persons have even been put to death in 
England for alleged witchcraft within comparatively 
recent years. At Castle Hedingham, Essex, for in- 
stance, in 1863, a poor old paralysed Frenchman was 
drowned as a wizard by a mob of villagers. 

But by far the worst case of the kind happened 
in Ireland, where, so recently as 1895, a young 
married woman named Bridget Cleary was burnt alive 
by a crowd of credulous peasants. She had been 
accused of witchcraft by her husband, who stood by 
at her “execution,” a consenting party. He got 
twenty years’ penal servitude, and five others of those 
implicated also went to gaol for lengthy periods. 


Why trill you up and down the scale, and warble like 


' Why | Bleck 
my face 
By MAY HENDERSON. 


Known as the “dusky comedy queen,” 

iss Henderson isa great jesoures with 
; London Pavilion and other audiences, and 
is the only lady on the stage who blacks her face.) 


In the first place, I black my face because it’s 
white. Shouldn’t have to black it if I were a coon, 
should I? Ha, he, ho! One for May! In the next 
place, I black my face because I am afraid the 
audience would be scared to death if they saw my 
face as it really is. (N.B.—Our susceptible sub. who 
has met Miss Henderson declares that she grossly 
libels a very pretty little lady—Ep., P.W.) 

Then, blacking my face is a sort of habit with 
me—whether good or bad, I am sure I don’t know. 
Like most children, I started blacking my faca, when 
I was a babby—about two hundred years ago—and 
able to crawl to the coalscuttle. But, unlike most 
children, I went on blacking my face long after I had 
discovered that there were nicer things to eat in the 
world than best Wallsend. 

The fact of the matter is, that, when I was a 
kiddie, my father, Mr. Billy Henderson, now the 
well-known variety agent, was running a Christy 
Minstrel show, and one day I amused myself and 
astonished him by getting hold of his make-up box 
and transforming myself into a little—a very little— 
negress. 

SINGULARITY SPELLS L.S.D. 

After that I took my place in the troupe, but 
before long found myself doing single turns at small 
halls as a negro comedienne, until the turning-point 
of my career came, when, one day, the late Mr. 
George Adney Payne happened to see my “show,” 
liked it, engaged me for the London Pavilion, and 
strongly advised me to. keep to my coloured line. 
This brings me to the fourth reason why I black my 
face, namely, because it’s novel, and I’m nuts on 
novelty. I am the only “black-on-white” comedienne 
on, the stage, though, of course, lots of actresses black 
their faces to play Topsy in Uncle Tom's Cabin. I 
have often played Topsy in pantomime, but never in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, though I have had many offers 
to do so. But, between you and me, there isn’t much 
money in old Uncle Tom nowadays, and I am nothing 
if not megeenary, which reminds me that, as a fifth 
reason for blacking my face, I might mention that 
there is money in doing so. For, as I have mentioned, 
no other girl seems to care to do it, and singularity 
on the stage spells L.S.D. 

Of course, the girls often say to me that they 

wouldn’t care to put that horrid stuff on their faces, or 
to make themselves look such frights, not for all the 
gold in the Mint. . 
_ Well, 80 far as that goes, “blacking” is no worse 
in the way of “messiness” than ordinary “making 
up.” Moreover, the stuff I use—it is called bolima, 
and ig compounded principally of bole, a reddish, 
earthy mineral—is, I think, less harmful to the 
skin than rouge and grease paints. Anyway, I have 
never written any testimonials for skin cures. 

Then, as regards looking a fright, I don’t want to 
boast, but at least. one gentleman has fallen in love 
with my black face. He was as black as your hat 
himself, and was a student at Edinburgh University, 
where I happened to be playing—I don’t mean at the 
University. 

WHEN I’M BLACK I'M CHEEKY. 

He came round behind the scenes, and, chancing 
to see dad—it wasn’t his lucky day—he asked him if 
he would be so kind as to give Miss Henderson a 
note. “Certainly,” said dad, and handed me the letter. 
Such a loving letter! Promising me sacks of 
diamonds and pearls if ’'d marry him, and be his 
Princess in West Africa, where he came from. 

“What docs he want?” said dad. “Oh,” I said, 
“hoe wants to marry me”—TI really didn’t mean to 
give him away, but it slip out somehow. 

“Wha—at!” roared dad, in his best “heavy father” 
manner, “a black man wants to marry my daughter! 
How dare you, sir?” he demanded, glaring at the 
unfortunate Prince. 

“No, no,” stammered that unhappy gentleman, 
“some mistake, sah, some mistake. I don’t want to 
marry your daughter. My note was for Miss Hender- 
son, the little coloured lady.” 

“My daughter, sir. I demand an explanation!” 
continued dad, keeping up the game in which ma 
pee took a hand, and altogether the amorous 

rince had a purple timo of it before he got away, 
impressed, no doubt, by the fact that appearances 
are often deceptive. I always think of this incident 
as my “black amour.” Whew! 

I have got so accustomed to “blacking” that I feel 
sure I should be quite lost on the stage without it. 
When I am white I’m as shy and quiet as a dor- 
a but when I am black I seem to, be chockful of 
cheek. 

Only a few wecks ago I wag playing at Portsmouth 


driving from one hall to another, 


when a sailor, who, I should say, was n 
supporter of the Licensing Bill, Vambered, aa 
stage. Many girls would have been scared off is 
stage, but I just said, “Come along, Jack, lend “ 
your cap, and shake a foot,” took his cap, percha! 
it on my head, and the two of us danced a ho 
pipe that “brought the house down.” an 


: bugY Of course, ; 
my friends said it was a “plant,” but I hare se 
it wasn’t, and I think-I deserved praise for ae 


presence of mind, for Jack was as full of mischief 


as a barrelful of cobras. 


But I think my _ funniest ‘adventure was when 


4 my carri A 
down in the City, and I was soon Lil 2 ne 
mob of costers and the like. I was in my “ 2 ig 
pane for, when one is doing seven shows a niclit wn 
often, do, there isn’t time to change between-while 
The remarks that were passed were “frequent a | 
free.” “What is it?” said one. “Why, don't — 
know, it’s Mrs. Langtry out for an airin’,” wid 
another, and so on. Then a rough fellow broke in 
quite seriously. “Garn,” he -said, “why it's 
Eugene Stratton,” who docs a show rather like min : 
Often seed him at the Oxford. Look” —pointins ©, 
my box on the top of the carriage" there's. 4 
initials—Hem, Haitch (M.H.)—good old Gone!” 
I liked that “there's ’is initials, Hem, Haitch.” 
I am known throughout the profession as the female 
Stratton, also the first lady to do the long boots and 
brown up. Since my beginning, I have had a "ot of 
copiers, who seem to wait for my brains and new 
ideas, which does them a lot of harm, and gives mo 


a___chea advert. - 
; uy, Klbecbet bow. 


Why, every bod 
knows there e 
only one 
_ GLASS TO MATCH. 

“Dear,” she said tremblingly, as she nestled against 
him on the moonlit beach on the first night of their 
honeymoon, “I have a secret to tell you.” 

“What is it?” he hissed tragically. 

“Can you ever forgive me for deceiving you?” sho 
sobbed. “My left eye is made of gl-gl-glass!” 

“Oh,” he murmured, with a sigh of relief, “don't 
say any more, dearest; so are the diamonds in your 
engagement-ring !” : 


‘is 


flO 

One day a gentleman was dining at a friend's 
house with his little son, the latter endeavouring 
to assuage the pangs of hunger by devouring bread. 

At last, his patience quite exhausted, the little 
fellow said : 

“Papa, why don’t you 
same as you do at home?’ 


COC 
PROOF POSITIVE. 

A PRUDENT housewife in Albany, New York, once 

appealed to the well-known American prelate, Bishop 
Doane, for advice about the provision of literature 
for her children. They considered and discussed 
many juvenile books, the Bishop criticising them as 
they came up for judgment, until, finally, “ Robinson 
Crusoe” was named. 
“Do you think it suitable for my boy?” asked the 
lady. “Oh, yes,” replied the Bishop. “It is quite 
a harmless narrative, and has pleased boys for accs. 
Besides, there is some reason to believe that Robinson 
Crusoe was an Episcopalian.” 

And the Bishop’s eyes twinkled. “Indeed!” ex- 
claimed the lady, much gratified, “why, I never 
knew that.” “Yes,” continued the Bishop, “you will 
remember that he kept Good Friday.” 

>So 

Tue bride and bridegroom sat side by side. 

“Dearest,” he said. 

“Yes, love?” she responded in soft, frightened: 
mouse tones. 

“Tf I had known that the tunnel was so long I would 
have kissed you.” 

“Didn't you kiss me?” she asked, with much 
rise. 

“No,” he replied. 

“Well, somebody did.” 


oS 0c 
TOO CRUEL. 

“I was in the town where you were born the other 
day,” said Quizby to the eminent author. “Rum 
little hole!” 

“Yes; a quaint old place, isn’t it?” corrected the 
author. 

“Rather! And while I was thera a friend of mine 
pointed out the hovel where you were born!” 

“Ts it possible? I did not think the building was 
standing!” ; 

“My word, yes! Why, do you know, the township 
recently had a handsome tablet placed on the sile 
of the old place!” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the gratified 
author. “Well, well! Now, that is certainly m«st 
handsome of them. By the way—er—do you happ) 
to recollect the words on that tablet?” ; 

“Perfectly, my dear fellow,” answered Quizby. “Tt 
says ‘High Street’!” 


kick up a jolly row, the 


su 


a nightingale ? 


I am rttemating to express—— 


WuEx ENDING 
Szpr. 10, 1908, 


——————_—SSe 
MARVELLOUS. 

THE incumbent of an old 
church in Wales asked 
a party of Americans to visit his parochial school. 
After a recitation, he invited them to question the 
scholars, and one of the party accepted the invitation. 

“Little boy,” said he to a rosy-faced lad, “can you 
tell me who George Washington was?” 

“Iss, surr,” was the smiling reply. 
’Merican gen’ral.” 

“Quite right. And can you tell me what George 
Washington was remarkable for?” 

“Iss, surr, ’e was remarkable ’cos ’e was a 'Merican 
an’ told the trewth.” 

SOC ; 

He: “Do you peer think your father will consent 
to my marrying you?” 

She: “Well, I heard him tell ma last night that 
he’d thrash you if you didn’t.” 

>_OC< 

“Do you want employment?” 

“Lady,” answered Plodding Pete, “you means well, 
but you can’t make work sound any more invitin’ 
by usin’ words of three syllables.” 

SoC 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 

Everyone admitted that Mrs. Thomson was an 
excellent disciplinarian. She was a widow with three 
boys, whom she had brought up to obedience and 
truthfulness if not to joy. 

“Children, I have something to tell you,” she 
announced one Sunday on the return of the family 
from church. “On Thursday afternoon I shall marry 
Dr. Lane, whom you all know and respect.” 

There was a solemn pause, ended by the oldest 


“' was a 


boy. 
“Mother,” he asked, “when are you going to tell 
Dr. Lane?” 
S| ad 


STarTLED Lasovrer (who has just skipped out of 
the way of a falling block of stone about three tons 
in weight): “Be a bit more careful up there. Another 
‘alf a foot and you'd ’ave to ‘ave bought me a new 


‘at ad 
_——_ OC ; 


An irate mother had her little son by the ear and 
held a menacing cane. “I'll learn ye to tie a kettle 
to the cat’s tail!” she exclaimed wrathfully. 

“It wasn’t our cat!” cried the frightened boy. 

“No, it wasn’t our cat,” rejoined the enraged 
mother, “but it was our kettle!’ 

SOC 


HURRIEDLY GRANTED.. 

THE young man was leaning on the garden-gate 
chatting with the object of his affections, when the 
latter said, hesitatingly : 

“T am going to ask a great favour of you.” 

“It is already granted,” he answered devotedly. 

“A very great favour,” she repeated, as if doubtful 
of the propriety of stating it. “You're sure that you 
won't think it presumptuous or forward of me?”. 

“Never,” he answered. “I glory in this evidence 
of your trust and confidence. Only tell me what I 
can do for you.” : 

“Well,” she replied, with evident reluctance, 
“would you mind not leaning on that gate? Father 
painted it this afternoon, and he will be awfully 
provoked if he has to do it over again.” 


COC 


Teacher: “If a vehicle with two wheels is a 
bicycle, and one with three wheels is a tricycle, what 
is one with one wheel?” 

Scholar: “A wheelbarrow.” 


COC 


“Harerot thing,” she cried, in the midst of their 
little quarrel. “I was a silly goose when I married 
you.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied the great brute. “At any 
tate, you were no chicken.” 


—_OCo 


ANOTHER CHANCE LOST. 

THERE was some speculation as to whether the in- 
strument would benefit the old gentleman or not. 
One was holding the ear trumpet while another was 
explaining its use, and showing old Mr. Borrows how 
to hold it to his ear. ; 

“Say something to him through it, Joe,” said one 
* Now Feinad 1 ited f rtunity to 

ow, Joe ong wal or an opportunit 
reach Mr. Borrows’s ear; 80, speaking very distinctly 
into the trumpet, he said: . 

“You've not paid me that sovereign you owe me 
yet, Mr. Borrows.” . 

But the old gentleman put the instrument down, 
with disappointment on his face, and they could see 
it was a failure, even before he had‘ time to say, 
“That thing’s not a bit of good to me.” And he 
sighed; but his sigh was not so deep as that which 
came from Joe. 


° Why do you coat and waistcoat shed, and try to stand upon yo 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


favour of Bobby’s pretty sister met the boy in the 


NOT TAKING ANY. 

©. HAVE come, sir, to ask you for your daughter's 
hand,” said the young man boldly. 

“And suppose I refuse it?” questioned the old man. 

“Then, sir,” answered the applicant, “we will 
abide by your decision.” 

At this the old gentleman started violently. 

“You will not elope?” he asked. 

“No, sir, we will not. We know too well what is 
due to us in an affair of this description. Custom 
puts certain obligations upon you in the way of 
providing a proper wedding, and if you think you 
can escape by giving an imitation of the obstinate 
father act you are mistaken.” 

“Foiled!” sighed the old man, as he thought of 
the cost of the wedding. “Take her, my boy, and 


be happy!” 
PPY 


“Have you decided, Miss Ethel, where you are 
going for your holiday?” 
“Tt’s between two places, Mr. Johnson.” 
“Which two?” 
“Ma saye it’s to Switzerland, and pa says it’s to the 
workhouse.” 
SOC 


A memBeER of the Stock Exchange, on returning 
home one cold day last winter, was tackled by his 
sic who said he had promised to buy her a sealskin 
acket. 

; “Yes, my dear, I did,” he said, “but I have had 
such a bad day in the market that I could only afford 
to buy you an incandescent mantle!” 


_—_0cCco 
MUST DRAW THE] LINE SOMEWHERE. 


Ui 


YL ify, 


Heavy Swe (detecting a pickpocket in the act of attempting 
@ theft): “ For Heaven’s sake, my good man, go and wash your 
hands before you put them in a gentleman’s pocket again.” 
OC 

Eurrover: “Are you addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors?” 

Applicant: “No, sir. I drink a glass of beer 
occasionally.” 

Employer: “How often is occasionally?” 
Applicant: “Only when I am alone, or with some- 


one, sir!” 
ar ae) OX 


“Briers,” said tho solicitor to one of his clerks, 
“T saw you at the football match yesterday. When you 
asked me to let you off, you said you were going to a 
funeral.” 

“That is so,” replied the clerk, “and I am pretty 
near a prophet. Did you ever see a slower game in 


your life?” 
_—_0C 


ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


Lapy: “Who is the agent for these flats?” 

Man at Door: “I can let the flats, mum.” 

“Are the rents reasonable?” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“What sort of a caretaker have you?” 

“A very good one, mum.” 

“Ts he polite and attentive?” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“ Honest?” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“Doesn’t he ever steal from the parcels of groceries 
left in his charge for the tenants?” 

“Never, mum.” 

“He's a good Christian man, is he?” 

“Yes, mum. A politer, honester, or more Christian 
man never lived, mum.” 

“I’m delighted to hear that! 

“T’'m him, mum.” 


Where is he now?” 


209 


COMFORTING, 
THE young man who was 
endeavouring to win the 


street one morning, and greeted him with much 
cordiality. 

“Er—do you think your sister was pleased to know 
I had called the other day?” he was at last forced 
to ask bluntly, after several efforts to guide Bobby’s 
conversation in that direction. 

“Rather,” said Bobby, with gratifying promptness. 
“I know she was. I heard her say so. When she 
came home mother said: ‘Mr. Brown called whilo you 
were out,’ and she said, ‘He did? Well, I’m glad of 
that.’” 

OCH 

“Wet, Mrs. Riggs, I hear your son Edward has 
enlisted in the Eleventh Hussars.” 

“Yes, ma’am; you see, we wanted him to be near 
his brother Charles, who is a sergeant in the Tenth!” 


SOC 


A reacnER asked her class to name five different 
members of the “cat” family. Nobody answered till 
at last one little girl raised her hand. 

“Well?” said the teacher encouragingly. 

“Father cat, mother cat, and three little kittens!” 

lOO 
A STONE WILL TURN. 

Tue Stone family were in dire distress. Times were 
harder even than the family patronymic, and little 
Jimmy was getting tired of it. Principally he suffered 
from a surfeit of bread-and-dripping. A slice of this 
dainty comestible formed his breakfast, and very 
often, alas! his dinner and supper. 


One day he rebelled openly. “I don’t want 
dripping!” he sobbed. “I wink butter!” 


Be thankful for what you can get!” cricd his 
mother. “Dripping will do you more good.” 

“It won’t! It’s killing me! I’ve been feeling bad 
lately, and now I’ve found out from a book that it’s 
dripping that’s doing me all the harm!” 

“Why, what rubbish has the boy got hold of?” 

' “-Tain't rubbish! It’s the truth! It said, ‘Con- 
stant dripping wears away a stone,’ and it’s right!” 
COC 

Mie: “Have you heard the latest news?” 

: “No; what is it?” 
“There's a penny off the price of a loaf.” 


“Bedad, and I hope it is off the penny ones.” 
_—_ OCH 
Mater: “And how do you like your employer, 


Nellie?” 
Typist: “Oh, he isn’t so bad; but he’s bigoted.” 
“Bigoted? In what way?” 
“He's got an idea that words can only be spelled 


his way.” 
SOC 
WHY HE WEARS A BEARD. 

Tne ever-impecunious man sat one day in a barber's 
shop waiting to be shaved. He was lathered, when 
the door opened and a tradesman entered, whom he 
recognised as one of his largest creditors. 

No sooner did the tradesman see his debtor than 
he angrily demanded his money. 

The debtor calmly begged him not to make a scene. 

“Won't you wait for the money until lam shaved?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly,” said the other, pleased at the prospect. 

The debtor then made the barber a witness of the 
agreement, wiped the lather from his face, and left 
the shop. 

The creditor is still waiting for that debtor to be 


shaved. 
=o 

Quack: “One shilling a bottle, sir!” 

Victim: “But what will it cure?” 

Quack: “What ‘ave you got?” 

_—_OCHX 

Juccrns: “Are you a friend of William Bliggins?” 

Muggins: “That ne’er-do-well? I should think not, 
indeed.” 

Juggins: “Then you'll hardly be interested to hear 
that he has inherited a hundred thousand pounds.” 

Muggins: “What? Dear old Bill.” 

COC 
THEN THERE WERE NONE. 

Tue ship, on clearing the harbour, ran into a half- 
pitching, half-rolling sea that became particularly 
noticeable about the time the twenty-five passengers 
at the captain’s table sat down to dinner. 

“T hope that all of you will have a pleasant trip,” 
the captain said as the soup appeared, “and that this 
little assemblage of twenty-four will reach port much 
benefited by the voyage. I look upon these twenty- 
two smiling faces much as a father does upon his 
family, for I am responsible for the safety of this 
group of seventeen. I hope that all thirteen of you 
wi'l join me later in drinking to a merry trip. I 
believe that we seven fellow-passengers are most con- 
genial, and T applaud the judgment which chose 
from the passenger list these three persons for my 
table. You and I, my dear sir, are—Here steward! 
Bring on the fish and clear away these dishes.” 


ur head ? 


My exuberation is due— 
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» 5%, | hose Awful 


Rehearsals! 


_' Some Good Stories. 


Wy! Told by Dr, Osmond 
Carr, Mus. Doc,, 
M.A, (Cantab), 


(The eminent composer) 


Durine my connection with musical comedy I have 
had some amusing experiences—at least, I hope you 
will find them amusing—of “unrehearsed effects.” 

For instance, I remember the case of a well-known 
“producer” of plays, a dogmatic individual, who 
ruled his forces with a rod of iron. On one occasion 
he had had a very hard day's rehearsal, and about 
2 a.m. he dismissed everyone except the stage hands, 
whom he determined to rehearse in the somewhat 
elaborate changes of scenery. 

Everything went fairly well, until the last act, when 
the lime-lighting effects were not to his fancy Every 
effort was made to please him, but without success, 
and at last, growing angry, he said he would wait 
till they got things right. 

Being dog-tired, he fell asleep, but was suddenly 
awakened by someone letting a heavy weight fall on 
the stage. . 

Jumping up and looking round, he exclaimed: 

“Bravo! ravo! Now you've got it. I told you 
you could if you tried. I’m going home now; good- 
morning.” 

THE MONKEY AND THE COCKATOO. 


But the limelight man tried to interrupt him. 
Running to the footlights, he shouted out: 

“ Please, sir; please, sir!” 

The tired AUD, pices however, refused to wait, and 
was nearly out of the door, when the limelight man 
caught up with him again. 

“Well, what’s the matter now?” 

“Please, sir,” said the man, “’t’aint the lime 
light that is making the effect, it’s the sun!” 

My experience has confirmed my opinion that it 
is most unwise and hazardous to have any animals 
or birds on the stage, for any purpose whatsoever. 
They are always in the way, and sometimes give 
rise to “unrehearsed effects” which may even 
jeopardise the success of a piece. 

In one case, I remember, as the scene represented 
a conservatory, it was thought that a few birds would 
improve the appearance of the stage, and one daring 
innovator suggested that a monkey in a cage would 
be an additional ornament. 

The fateful first night arrived, and everything was 
most successful, until a quiet love scene was reached, 
whee the hero and heroine had a very pretty love 

uet. . 

Whether the love music affected the monkey I do 
not know, but the rascal woke up—he had been dozing 
as a result of the low comedian’s jokes—and, perceiv- 
ing a cockatoo on a perch near by, attempted to shake 
hands with the unwilling bird. 

_ Finding his reach too short, he hit upon the clever 
idea of swinging his cage to and fro, until he was 
within striking distance, and each swing enabled him 
iat away a souvenir from the wretched fowl’s 
il. 
A DUCK THAT WOU:LD QUACK, 


At first the audience did not grasp the situation, 
but before long they became aware of the tragedy 
that was being enacted before their eyes, and the 
Jove duet and the lovers were alike forgotten in the 
shrieks of laughter which arose as the last feather 
was pulled out by the villainous monkey. 

Another bird tragedy I remember which also 
ruined another heroine’s first song. A stream of 
water was considered desirable, and it was suggested 
that some swans or ducks would improve the scene. 

At the final rehearsals, however, it was found in- 
convenient to have a lot of birds swimming up and 
Feieg so, eventually, they were reduced to-one solitary 

uck. 

At the first performance the duck was 
admired by the audience for the grace and di ity 
with which it swam around. But when the prima 
donna started her first song, the duck joined in, quack- 
ing furiously. No blandishments on the part of the 
stage-manager or his assistants could stop the intoler- 
able noise, and the audience were convulsed. 

At last a brilliant idea struck the stage-manager. 
He got a stage hand to crawl along the bed of the 


stream, and suddenly 2 


tly 


the duck, with a final 
squawk of indignation, 
disap: 


peared beneath the 1 
waves, and peace and he 5S 
the prima donna reigned 
once more. 


— 


“ AREN'T you behind the times, driving a horse?” 
“@b, but this horse is almost as dangerous as 8 
mots “car!” 


Whv do you give that joyful cry and fling vour pee 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


MODEST. 

A GARDENER in the country a few weeks ago saw 
a boy peeling the bark off one of his choice trees 
with a hatchet. He tried to catch the boy, but the 
latter was too quick for him, so the former changed 
his tactics. : 

“Come here, my little man,” he in a soft, 
flute-like voice with counterfeit friendliness. “Come 
here to me a minute; I want to tell you something.” 

“Not I,” replied the urchin; “little boys like me 
don’t need to know anything.” 


COC 


“WELL,” said a man touring in the Western States 
of America, “there's nothing in this climate to hurt 
a@ man’s lungs, is there?” 

“Nothin’ but bullets an’ knives, an’ sech!” replied 


the native. 
>—_0c< 


BUSY LITTLE BEES, 

TE latest bee story comes from an American bee- 
keeper. Here it is: 

An arc light, emitting a powerful illumination, was 
put up last spring near my beehive. The night it 
was put up my bees, mistaking its light for daylight, 
worked like beavers, though dead tired. 

When dawn came, and the light was extinguished, 
the bees, quite worn out, turned in; but, lo! in a 
few minutes the sun was shining, and out the poor. 
bedraggled, little creatures hurried again, for no bee 
will consent to pass the daylight hours in idleness. 

They got through the day somehow, and at dusk, 
after thirty-six hours of unceasing toil, they once 
more turned in. Alas! the arc light began to hiss 
and glow, aysin, and the poor bees, worn to shadows, 

i 


bent pallid, staggered forth for another round of 
abour. 

By the end of the week all the bees were dead of 
overwork, 


a1 OL 


Mrs. Prentice: “How do you manage to have 
such delicious beef?” 

Mrs. Bywell: “TI select a good, honest butcher, and 
then stand by him.” 

Mrs. Prentice: “You mean that you give him all 
your trade?” 

Mrs. Bywell: “No; I mean that I stand by him 
while he is cutting the meat.” 


>_OoCc 


TOO GOOD TO BE WASTED. 

“WELL, sir, what do you want?” snapped the 
irritable gentleman farmer. 

“Tm captain o’ the ‘Grass’oppers,’ air,” ex- 
plained the youth uneasily. “I’ve come to ax you for 
the use of the home medder for football thig season.” 

“What! You—you Las 

“Our treadin’ on’t ‘ud save yer the trouble o’ rollin’ 
it next spring, sir,” hastily put in the youth with a 
view of calming the angry farmer. 

At that moment he received a kick that sent him 
springing down the road at twelve miles an hour. 

A few minutes later he again ap) before the 
owner of the home meadow. Creeping up cautiously, 
he said, with a gasp: 

“Gosh! you can kick, sir! 
team?” 


Will yer join our 
SOC 


“THompxins has got more nerve than any man I 
ever met.” 

“What now?” 

“He came over to my place yesterday to borrow 
gun, sayiig he wanted to kill a dog that 
awake at nights.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“It was my dog he killed.” 

>S0Cc 
SURE TO GET ON. 

“Mr. Sruprone,” began the youth, hanging his hat 
on the back of the chair, “I will occupy cay a few 
moments of your time. I have come to ask you for 
your daughter. ad 

“Young man,” said the elderly banker, “do 
y ee | 

“Yes, sir; I fully realise that she has been tenderly 
nurtured and that she is very dear to you; also, that 
her home is one in which she has been surrounded 
by every luxury. But she is willing to leave it.” 

“Can you-—” 

“No, sir; I can’t quite maintain her in the style 
to which she has been accustomed, but I have a 
good salary, and I am ready to chance it. Soisshe.” 

“ Will you——" 

“Yes, sir; I will keep my life insured for a sum 
sufficient to provide for her if I should be taken 
away.” 

“Would you—” 

“No, sir; I would not expect to live with the 


family. I am able to buy and furnish a modest 
home for her.” 


kept him 


— 


“Young man,” said Mr. Spudlong, looking at his 
pe rather like your style. You can have 
er. | 


“Morning, sir.” 
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B peor 
Be Without (hildrers. 


By Our Heart Specialist. 


——s 


Tae family man or woman will telf you with 
emphasis that a home is not complete if children 
are not running about, just as the spinster or bachclor 
will affirm that children, viewed in the most favour. 
able light, are little less than a nuisance, and cost a 
tremendous amount of money. 

Of course, it does cost a lot of money to bring up 
children, And your ordinary mother is a person very 
much, restricted and tied to the house. She may Not, 
nay, cannot, have anything like the liberty, after a 
family begins to appear, which she enjoyed prior to 
the eaves of little ones. Her worries, too, are legion, 
and her anxieties innumerable, what with sicknss 
and many other kindred evils. 

It is aie more than a joke to bring up a 
fairly large family from childhood to maturity, and 
the strain is very great; but ono cannot shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that woman is on earth for a definito 
purpose, and, in view of that fact, all the worries, 
troubles, and anxieties connected with children aro 
viewed by your average mother with a very tolerant 
eye. 

r THEY TEACH THE VALUE OF PATIENCE. 


On the other hand, there can be no doubt about the 
fact that a child or two about the home refines 3 
man and woman, and keeps them purer than they 
would ever be were the children not there. Thus, 
language is moderated in their presence, temper is 
kept in check by the thoughtful father or mother 
when a little one is looking on, and this moderating 
of language and keeping the temper in check develops 
into habit in due course. 

In an all-round way, therefore, a child in the home 


‘makes for its betterment and improvement. 


And, moreover, children teach one the value of 
patience. A parent is much more tolerant after tho 
advent of a little one than he or she was prior to 
its arrival. One learna to be calm and collected if 
one is amongst young children. Somehow, they soothe 
in a carlin way. A chubby little hand stroking 
one’s cheek has a peculiar effect, and it is only the 
sabe who knows what it exactly means—it cannot 

explained in print. 

Then, undoubtedly, great 
knowledge that you have children of your very own. 
There they are, fine, healthy youngsters, who make a 
lot of noise, and keep on tormenting you all the time; 
but they are yours, and you are responsible for their 
young lives. . 

And the knowledge which comes of responsibility, 
after children are in the home, has a chastening 
effect, so far as the right-thinking parent is 
concerned. 

It is true that the childless couple can jaunt about, 
visit this place, that place, and the next, and in a 
way enjoy themselves as they could not if they had 
been blessed with one or two children; but it almost 
goes without saying that they would enjoy each other's 
company all the more if that ete: bond of love 
existed between them which binds the man and 
woman together after a child enters into their life. 


A BLESS:NG IN OLD AGE. 


The couples who have no children pity those who 
have, and speak vaguely of the worries and troubles 
that must be their lot. They never think of the other 
side, about which they know nothing. : 

And the couples who have children speak im pity of 
those who have no young ones to liven up the home 
of an evening with shouts and laughter. 

It may be that a child on occasion proves a thorn 
in the parental flesh. Here and there is to be found 
the lad whose parents wish he had never been born, 
but, happily, such cases are extremely rare; the 
great majority of boys, and girls, too, prove blessings 
to parents. 

And assuredly it is nice to have a family around 
one, if only for the prospective pleasure of sccing 
little ones playing around one’s knee in old age—ones 
grandchildren. . 

Perhaps there is no other way in which children 
prove such a blessing as in age, when happy little 
ones are always popping out and in to ask how 
grandma and grandpa are keeping to-day. __ 

The childless couple, when aged, know nothing of 
this. True, they may have plenty of young ones 
popping in to see them, but that extraordinary thing. 
the close blood bond, is lacking, and these young ones 
can never be the same to them as grandchildren ar? 
to the others. 


———__»+t2—_____ 


A CERTAIN paper says that a Yankee had just 
crossed the Atlantic, and was taken a little later 
into a public-house for a glase of real Yorkshire ale. 
_ “My!” he said, as he smacked his lips, “if this 
stuff was in America, they'd run trips to it. 


leasure comes with the 


ama on high? 
Could help being hilarious when——~ 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
RR 


_ 


“T can’t make out wot the Board o’ Trade’s comin’ to,” 
remarked Captain William Smith, of the mercantile 
marine, “ Nowadays they seem to give master’s tickets to 
anybody, no matter if they can’t navigate a windjammer 
from Margit to Ramsgit.” 

Captain Smith made this remark in the bar parlour of 
the Guay Inn at Eastport. Be erry spoke in loud 
tones, and, though mereny dressing his first mate, 
his gaze was fixed directly on a tall, sprucely-dressed, 
clean-shaven man of about thirty years of age. The latter 
was part owner and captain of the Blue Star, a steamer of 
some three thousand tons, and answering to the title of 
“tramp.” 

“It Tectte to me,” went on Captain Smith, still staring 
at Harry Newman, as the master of the Blue Star was 
named—“ it seems to me that any lopsided barrel o’ tar 
can get a master’s billet nowadays.” 

He accompanied this remark with some flowery epithets 
that elicited profound admiration from the mate. 

“It is somewhat of a change to hear these bargees 
speak,” remarked Captain Newman calmly, his steady blue 
eyes focussing Smith. “If I heard a man in my fore- 
castle use such filthy terms I’d dock his grog for the rest 
of the passage.” The grog, by the way, was paid for out 
of the captain’s own pocket. 

“Might I ask if you was referrin’ to me?” cried Captain 
Smith, his unkempt beard bristling and his little eyes 
glinting red. He stamped across the parlour and 
thumped his fist on the table at which Captain Newman 
sat. The latter gazed at him calmly. 

“The description seems to fit, my man,” he remarked. 
“At any rate, will you kindly remove your hand? It is” 
—he paused to gaze steadily at the offending hand for 
some seconds— it is very dirty, and it does not interest 
me in the least. Neither do you, for the matter of that,” 
he added. 

Captain Smith, of the Seagull, glared at the speaker 
until his eyes seemed to bulge from his head. He kept 
puffing his cheeks out, trying hard to say something, but 
he seemed too flabbergasted to speak. 

Everybody in the bar parlour was watching the two 
sailors with undisguised interest. It was generally known 
that Captain Smith was very much averse to Harry New- 
man, because of the latter’s love for cleanliness. Indeed, 
it was often said that the Blue Star was kept in as good 
trim as a battleship, for Captain Newman’s crew included 
a number of R.N.R. men. The crew of the Blue Star 
adored their captain; there was very rarely a vacancy in 
the ship’s company, and the latter were as fine a body of 
men as could be met with in a day’s i 

“Lemme tell you,” Captain Smith spluttered at length, 
“that I could navigate a ship afore you was born. I’ve 
bin to sea man an’ boy this forty year, an’ I’ve forgotten 
more nor you've ever learnt.” 

“My good man, I have not the slightest interest in your 
memory, your personal reminiscences, or your dirty 

nd,” murmured aptain Newman imperturbably. 

“Will you kindly remove them all?” 
. Then the master of the Seagull let himself go. He 
knew how to swear in several languages, and when he was 
in really first-rate going order his vocabulary was 
remarkable. 

“Why, I'd take a windjammer acrost and make rings 
round you,” he concluded. 

“You lie as well as you curse,” remarked Captain 
Newman. 

“ Wot d’you mean?” yelled Smith. “ D’you mean to say 
T couldn’t take out a craft in less time nor you?” 

“ That’s about the size of it,” answered Newman. 

Captain Smith blinked—he always blinked when he was 
trying to think. 

: a ,” he said, “you're goin’ to New Orleans, ain't 
yer?” 

Captain Newman nodded. 

“And you're startin’ on Thursday, ain’t yer?” 

“Tam,” replied the master of the Blue Star, 

“So’m I,” cried Captain Smith. “Now, then, I'll make 
a bet with yer that I makes port a clear twenty-four hours 
afore you. That’s fair, ain’t it?” he added, turning to 
the onlookers, who eagerly agreed with him, 

“An’ I'm ready to tae fifty quid on it,” Smith con- 
cluded. “D’you take me?” 

“TI am usually careful with whom I bet,” remarked 
Harry Newman calmly; “but, still, I am ready to make 
an Sey ep in your case. I accept your bet of fifty 
pounds that your time for the voyage is twenty-four hours 
shorter than mine, and I'll w another fifty pounds 
that the Blue Star’s time is shorter than that of your rusty 
stove-pipe’s.” 

“It's a bargain,” cried Smith, extending his hand. 

“Very well,” replied Newman, “but there's not enough 
remuneration to compensate me for taking your hand, 
which, as I told you before, is very dirty.” 

Once more Captain Smith’s outburst called forth envy 
from the onlookers, but he quenched his thirst in a quart 
hs ca which Harry Newman had obligingly ordered 
‘or him. 

The bet was put on paper and the stakes lodged with 
the landlord of the Quay Inn, who was a reputable person. 


=! An Exciting Tale of the Sea. 


By E. NEWTON BUNGEY. 


At one o’clock on the follow- 
ing Thursday the Seagull put 
out from Eastport. She was 
followed by the Blue Star 
about four hours later. Both 
steamers were loudly cheered 
by a large crowd, who under- 
stood the terms of the bet, 
and after their departure a 
free fight took place on the 


quay between the rival 
ig ga 
th vessels were very 


quickly under full steam. They 
were much alike in build and 
tonnage, and both belonged 
to the tramp species. Their 
cargo ny very similar, — 
posed of miscellaneous shi 
ments to New Orleans, so that neither vessel xd 
any material advantage under these headings. But 
whereas the Seagull’s engines were of eight. Sranddred 
horse-power, Harry Newman's chip was fifty horse- 
rer less. To compensate for this, however, the 
ue Star always scemed to work as though every 
moving point of her, not excepting the crew, worked on 
oiled wheels. This was entirely due to the personality of 
fay 7ouse captain. 
arry Newman was a younger son; he came of good 
family, and had been intended for the Navy, as were his 
two elder brothers. But before Harry was sufficiently 
advanced his parents died suddenly, and much of their 
wealth died with them. The two elder brothers were 
already in the Navy, but Harry had not the means to 
pursue his studies. 

Nevertheless, he stuck to the sea, and joined the 
mercantile marine. In course of time he passed his exame. 
and obtained his master’s ticket. Then his relatives 
clubbed together and bought him a half interest in the 
Blue Star. 

So it came about that a public schoolboy of good family 
became master of a tramp. But Newman never paraded 
his family, and always remained a gentleman. The 
merchant service hardened him somewhat, but it brought 
out the manhood and grit in him, and these, tempered by 

breeding, rendered him one of the most popular 
masters afloat. 

There was an element of sport about the present venturo 
which vastly 5 oom to him. Somehow or other he must 
beat Smith. It would never do for the Seagull to show 
the Blue Star the way into New Orleans—he would never 
dare to nee his face in Eastport again if such a calamity 


happen ‘ 

our days passed by—four days of hard steaming, of 
strained pine, of ill-concealed excitement, for every man 
on the Blue Star was as anxious as his captain for the 
defeat of the Seaqull. At first the Blue Star had drawn 
near to the Seagull, but presently the latter began to draw 
away. Her skipper hoisted the following signal: “Good- 
bye. We will tell them in New Orleans you are coming.” 
A grim look came over Newman’s face, and he had a short 
conversation with the chief engineer. But the Seagull, 
prters by reason of her superior horse-power, increased 

lead slowly until she faded from sight. 

Harry Newman always fought to the last. Though the 
Seagull could no longer be seen, he did not despair, but 
net into effect an idea that had suddenly occurred to 

im. 

The Blue Star carried masts fore and aft; they had never 
been used, though the necessary sails were stowed away in 
the hold. These latter were got out and the masts 
rigged ; a fresh easterly breeze was blowing, and by means 
of the sails the steamer’s speed was increased from nine to 
eleven knots. 

Early next morning a hoaree cheer from the deck 
awakened Newman and brought him tumbling up on deck. 
About three miles ahead the Seagull was ploughing along, 
the smoke from her funnel lying before her in a great, 
black stream. 

Slowly the Blue Star overhauled her 
man was able to see Captain Smith on 
means of his binoculars he saw that the riv: 
was black with rage. 

Then, to the consternation of the 
breeze suddenly dropped, and th 
In the afternoon 


uarry, until New- 
bridge, and by 
ptatn's face 


ahead again. > wever, the win 
freshened, and the Blue Star made better headway, until 
by nightfall there was only about a cable’s length between 
the two vessels. Then the breeze alackened again. 

The night following was calm, and in the morning the 


Seagull was only a dot on the horizon. Suddenly the Jook- 
out shouted : 

“ Ship’s boat away to the etarboard, sir!” 

Newman, who was on the bridge, brought his glasses to 
bear on the boat, and saw that it contained three men 
lying in the boat. 

“Smith must have seen them,” he muttered. “ Confound 
the blackguard !” 

He issued some rapid orders, and presently a boat 
dropped from the Blue Star’s davits and crawled over the 
waves. In a few minutes it was headed back towing the 
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second boat. The three men were lifted on board, but, 
though the rescue had been made with all expedition, the 
Blue Star had lost an hour. 

The rescued men stated they vere all that was left of 
the barque Singapore. Two nights before she had 
suddenly gone down in a hurricane with all hands, except 
themselves. Their boat had been provisioned, and they 
had thus undergone no privations. ey were quite ready 
to take their share in the work, and were very grateful 
to their rescuers. 

Towards the afternoon a strong breeze sprang up, and 
the Blue Star men eagerly began to scour the horizon for 
the Seagull. The breeze maintained itself into the night, 
but suddenly, just after eight bells had been struck, there 
was a loud scuffing noise on deck, followed by shouts. 

Newman ran up from the saloon, to find the sails on the 
aft mast hanging drunkenly from loose ropes. The second 
mate informed him that a number of the ropes had been 
deliberately cut with a knife. Some of the crew hastened 
up to remedy matters, whilst Captain Newman, his face 
very stern, interviewed the members of the watch who 
were on deck at the time. He knew all the men well, and 
could not believe them guilty of being implicated in the 
affair. They swore that they had no knowledge of the 
matter until they heard the roar of the falling sails, and 
Newman was quite ready to believe them. As far as they 
knew, they were the sole occupants of the deck at the time. 

Harry Newman’s face was very grim. There was 
treachery afoot, and he meant to find out the culprit. It 
took the men a long time to right affairs owing to the 
darkness, and by the time the sails were reset the breeze 
had fallen away. 

Next day the Seaqull was again sighted, though she was 
very indistinct. The wind again helned the Blue Star, 
and she again began to diminish the distance between the 
two vessels. At night, thanks to the breeze, the Seagull 
was only two miles ahead. 

The watch came up at eight bells to take duty from 
eight o'clock until twelve. By ten o'clock the rest of the 
ship’s company had turned in. Suddenly, just before 
eleven, the second mate on the bridge was alarmed by the 
sounds of a scuffle aft. Then, to his astonishment. he 
beheld Captain Newman come striding along the deck 
bearing in his great arms the struggling form of one of the 
Singapore men. 

“Instead of turning in I hid myself,” the skipper ex- 
plained. “Presently our friend here came sneaking 
through the darkness with a long knife, but I canght the 
beauty before he had a chance to do any damage. 

“Now, then, you swab,” he continued grimly, setting 
his burden against the bridge stairs, “what's your game? 
I want the truth, mind, or, by the Lord Harry, you'll 
have a mighty rough time until we make New Orleans.” 

At first the man was sullen, but Captain Newman had 
an unpleasant way of making a man speak. 

“Easy, Cap'n,” the fellow muttered; “I'll blow the 
gaff. Me an’ the others ain’t shipwrecked chaps; we're 
from the Seagull. It was Cap’n Smith’s idea. We was to 
get a quid apiece for delayin’ you and lettin’ ‘im make 
New Orleans afore you.” 

Captain Newman stroked his chin thoughtfully. Then 
another idea occurred to him. Turning to the spokesman 
of the Seagull men, he said : 

“You come below with me.” 

“ Now, then,” he remarked when the man faced him ip 
his cabin, “ what cargo is the Seagull carrying!” 

The man looked quickly to meet Captain Newman's keen 
gaze. “Oh,” he said, shuffling his feet nervously, “all 
sorts. sir!” 

“ All sorts, eh?” murmured the Cantain. Then he made 
a remark which caused the Seagull man to stare with 
survrise. 

The conversation was continued for a few minutes, and 
at its conclusion a satisfied smile came over the Captain’s 
face. He returned to the deck with the Seagull man, and 
then gave the mate instructions to have the three “ caat- 
aways” confined. Afterwards he went below and sat 
thinking, whilst he smoked steadily at a polished black 
briar pipe. 

“It would be a stroke of luck if we sighted her,” he 
muttered, and then turned in. 

For three more days the chase continued. Now the Blue 
Star crept up to her quarry, now she fell away’ again. 
Captain Newman's face grew stern as he scanned the 
horizon. <A soft westerly wind had sprung up, rendering 
the sails useless, and there were indications that the wind 
would continue to blow from this quarter. 

Harry Newman was constantlv searching the wa‘ 
waste with his binoculars, and the men noticed that he 
was not elways gazing in the direction where the Seagull 
was churning her way. 

“What d’you make that craft to be?” the Captain 
suddenly said, handing his binoculars to the first mate. 

“Warship, sir, she looks like,” was the reply. 

“T thought so. Alter our course slightly so that we can 
seo her better.” 

Somewhat surprised. the mate carried out these instruc- 
tions. Newman continued to gaze through the glasses, 
and suddenly an ejaculation left his live. 

“It’s the Thunderer,” he cried, adding, “I want the 
signalman.” 

Five minutes Jater a string of flacs hung from the Blue 
Star's mast; it was answered by sicnals from the 
Thunderer, one of His Majesty’s first-class cruisers. A 
little while later a trim man-of-war’s boat left the cruiser 
and was pulled alongside the tramp. Seated in her bows 
was James Newman, the Commander of the Thunderer, 
He climbed aboard and grasped his brother’s hand. 

“I wondered whether we should sight you, Harry,” he 
cried. 

“Good old Jim, I’m as pleased as Punch to see you. 
Come below. and we can have a chat.” 

In about half an hour’s time the two captains came on 
deck again, their faces wparing ill-concealed grins. After 
a few more words the man-of-war’s man went over the 


side. 
“You'll let her go on, won't you?” Harry Newman 


Why do you wave your hande and prance? Is this a new Maud Allan dance? 


“Certainly not, sir; I—~ 
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“You bet, old boy,” replied his brother. “I’m not the 
one to spoil rt.” 

The ceuistt's boat was rowed back to the Thunderer, 
smoke poured from her three Lose — leviathan 
shot ahead at some twenty-one knots an hour. 

Four hours later she Tovertook the Seagull, and the 
peremptory order “ Heave to” fluttered from Her signal- 
mast. Captain Smith had no option; the tramp’s screw 
ceased to churn up a water, and she rolled heavily in 
the long Atlantic swell. . 

A santiigent of vars poled towards her, decked out in 
clean white ducks, and, with Captain James Newman, 
climbed on board. They made a striking contrast to the 
dirty tramp and the dirtier crew on her deck. " 

“Wot’s the reason o’ stoppin’ me like this?” growled 
Captain Smith. “There ain’b no blooming trouble, is 
there?” : 

“No, but there will be if Dba not more careful with 
your tongue,” answered the Navy man tartly, whereat his 
men grinned and Captain Smith's face became purple and 
then almost black. ; ae a 

“T want to see your papers,” said Captain “Jimmy,” as 
he was called in the Service. 

“You're welcome, but there’s no need for us to stand 
still while you're doin’ it, is there? Can't we both be 


-gettin’ on? . M92 , 

“No; I wish to examine your carpe, said Captain 
“Jimmy” sharply. “Now, lead t way below. 
Harvey "—he turned to a midshipman—“ accompany me 
with a couple of men.” . . 

He inspected the Séagull’s papers minutely, whilst 
Captain Smith fumed. . . , oe . 

“ Look’ ere, why're you doin’ this an’ stoppin’ me?” he 
burst out at length. ; . 

“There's a craft answering to el aceereonte and 
filthy appearance trying to run guns e Nica ans, 
aod Pet eoitg to sip her. Now, see here, Captain Smith, 
I don’t like your papers. I’m going to overhaul your 
cargo.” 

2 vain Captain Smith alternately swore, entreated, and 
raged. The trim Navy man merely watched him with a 
half-amused, half-bored expression. 

“Come along, Captain,” he said at length; “you're 
merely wasting your time.” 

Sullenly the tramp’s master led the way to the hold, and 
then began the lengthy process of overhauling the very 


miscellaneous cargo of the Seagull. Captain “Jimmy” 
was most scrupulous in his care. _ . 
“I'm going to examine everything,” he said, “80 you 


can make your mind up to it. ; 

Eventually night fell with the inspection not finished, 
and Captain “Jimmy” prepared to return to the 
Thunderer, . : 

“You just sit where you are till the morning,” he said. 
“If you think of trying to slip off you'd better give me 
the names of your relatives, for I'll put a hole in you if 
you shift.” 

Captain Smith made a few remarks. 

“ T’ve heard those before,” Captain “ Jimmy” murmured. 
“They become very monotonous, my man. Perhaps if you 
washed your mouth out a little oftener your speech would 
not be as ef as your person. Now just sit tight.” 

All this while the Blue Star had been coming rapidly up, 
and during the night she slipped by the Seagull with all 
her lights extinguished. 

In the morning the inspection was continued, and three 
huge cases of “ hardware goods” were o} 

“I thought so,” remarked Captain “Jimmy,” with a 
satisfied smile. 

The “hardware goods" were Lee-Metford rifles. 

“’Tain't my fault, sir,” whined Captain Smith; “it’s 
the owner's.” 

“Don’t worry, my dear man. We'll see to everything in 
ship-shape fashion,” answered the man-of-war’s man. He 
issued a rapid order, and the contraband goods were 
rapidly transferred to the cruiser’s boat. 

“T've got all the particulars I want,” murmured 
Captain Jimmy complacently. ‘“ You can go ahead now.” 

“We can go?” cried Captain Smith. 

“ For the present, yes.” 

The cruiser's men left the tramp, a delighted grin on 
Captain Jimmy's face, and the Seagull resumed her 
interrupted voyage. 

Captain Smith had not seen the Blue Star go by, and he 
still imagined his boat was leading, deeming that his three 
satellites had thoroughly carried out his instructions. 

“ Anyway, contraband or no contraband,” he remarked, 
“T’ve won my bet.” 

But as the Seagull entered New Orleans harbour almost 
the first thing he saw was the Biue Star moored at a quay, 
with her captain in cool white ducks leaning back in a 
* deck chair and puffing happily at his pipe. 

Captain Smith blinked and staggered cpatuet the bridge- 
rails. Then his tongue began to work, and continued un- 
ceasingly until the steamer was at rest. ing that time 
he invented many new words and phrases, and garnished 
all the old, worn-out, unpleasant words in such a flow 
manner as to bring expressions of awe to the faces of the 
members of his crew. 

Later on he discovered that the captain of the 
Thunderer bore the same name as the tleman who had 
relieved him of a hundred pounds, but it never occurred to 
him that the captain of one of His Majesty's cruisers 
might be a relation of the master of a tramp. 


-_— >) —_____.. 


“I wit pay your debts to-day, but it is itivel 
for the last time!” ‘ dail 


“Oh, dear uncle, then wait at least until to-morrow !” 
—_—— jie 


Poutrcrman: “I searched 
worship.” 
Magistrate: “Well, what did you find on him?” 


Policeman: “Only a black eye.” 


the prisoner, your 


Why do you scream out **Hoch! Hoch!! Hoch!!!" as 
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Whose delightfully humorous work in the daily press, 


‘uncH, and other publications has won him wi 


popu- 
larity). 


I wave practically nothing to say in self-defence. 
It is perfectly true that I threw away the chance of 
becoming chairman of Lloyd’s to be a cartoonist. 

It is true, too, that I had not the shadow of an 
excuse for doing so. I cannot point to some artistic 
ancestor, and say, here is the really guilty party—I 
come of a family of engineers, whose art has mn 
that of the T-square and the compass. 

I cannot pretend that some drawing master made 
me dream of dying President of the Royal Academy— 
I have never studied drawing. In short, I plead guilty 
to being a cartoonist without extenuating circum- 
stances, unless a whole-souled dislike of business life 
be considered one. . 

I first started drawing cartoons and caricatures at 
Lloyd's asa relaxation from hated business. My efforts 
were extremely popular with those who were not the 
subject of them. . 

One broker was particularly pleased with a carica- 
ture I did of his best friend, to whom he glee- 
fully showed it. That gentleman, however, took such 
a serious view of the matter that he forthwith broke 
off business and all other relations with his chum, and 
never spoke to him again. What he would have done 
to me I don’t know, but, fortunately, my work was 
anonymous. 


GETTING IDEAS, A CONSTANT ANXIETY. 


There were similar cases to this, and, as I felt 
rather unhappy about these shattered friendships, I 
jumped at the chance offered me by a paper called 
the Sovereren of doing cartoons and caricatures for it. 

I felt that, on a paper with a name like that, my 
fortune must soon be made. But I was mistaken. 

The SovEREIGN proved no gold-mine either to me 
or its proprietors—in fact, it camo to an end. 

However, I was not discouraged ; I had tasted blood, 
and was anxious for more. I submitted some drawings 
to a big publishing house, was invited to call, and 
found myself installed as cartoonist on a big morn- 
ing newspaper. 

That was about three years ago, and I suppose I 
must have dona well over a thousand cartoons for the 
daily press, to say nothing of my work for PuncH 
and other journals. 

Life as a cartoonist has its worries, though if I had 
my career over again I should choose no other 
occupation. 

Getting ideas for subjects is a constant anxiety, or, 
rather, one is haunted by the fear of one’s invention 
running dry. Personally, I always try to arrive at 
the office with a capful of “notions,” for I know of 
nothing more embarrassing than the editorial in- 
quiry, “ Well, what ideas have you got this morning?” 
when you haven't got one in your head. 

I get-my subjects from all sources, except one—that 
is, the public This is not to say that the public do 
not send me ideas;'they do so in shoals, but, so 
far, at all events, I have never been able to make 
use of one. 


I DON'T USE THE PUBLIC'S JOKES 


By the way, it is rather a curious fact that 90 
per cent. of ideas or jokes sent me by the public deal 
with drunkenness. — 

At the same time, if I don’t use the public’s jokes, I 
do take many, indeed, most, of my models from the 
atreets. Not that one sees much that is patently 
funny, but I sup a humorous artist gets into the 
habit—for it really is a habit—of instinctively and 
almost automatically noting anything that is capable 
of humorous illustration. 

For example, I remember once seeing a man coming 
out of a tobacconist's. He was an ordinary, sealed- 
peters sort of man, and he paused to light the cigar 

e had evidently just purchased. Then a marvellous 
transformation came over him. His chin went up, 
his chest came out, and he walked away swaggering 
as if he had just bought several streets, and all 
because he was smoking a cigar. Not a very comical 
incident, perhaps, to read about, but it gave me the 
idea for a cartoon, and a very popular one. 

But, on the whole, I get most of my ideas from 
the papers, and here, again, force of habit enables 
one to perceive humorous possibilities in what to others 
would seem hopelessly serious subjects. All said and 
done, however, getting ideas is a very real anxiety to 
the cartoonist, though I don't allow it to keep me 
awake ab nights. 

Then the fearfal threats uttered azainst one are 
sometimes quite alarming. It is rather disturbing 
when your editor shows vou a letter to this effect : 
“It is high time you shot that cartoonist of yours, and 
if you don't do it soon, I will,” more especially when 


ness. 
OF & GARPOORWSP such threats, I notice, 


A Chat with Mr. W. K. HASELDEN. 


yon editor seems inclined to save 
is correspondent from blood-guilti. 


are usually 
provoked by cartoons dealing with 
politics, parties, or certain classes. 

Let me cite an instance. One week 
a cartoon making fun of the lady 
clerk brought me a sackful oj 
vitriolic feminine letters, in many of which, in 
addition to being compared (most unfavourably) with 
Judas Iscariot, Jack the Ripper, Neil Cream, and 
other pleasant personages, I was promised immediate 
visits from brawny fathers, ten-stone champion 
fiancés, and big brothers, who would call for the 
express pee of poanding me into pulp! 

On the other hand, when I get any congratulatory 
letters, it is generally because I have (quite un- 
consciously) caricatured someone to the delighted 
recognition of his friends. This is really a sincers 
compliment, for, although I never draw actual 
portraits, my aim is to present a type which will 
make people exclaim: “Oh, I know someone just like 
that!” 

I wish, however, that they would not go and point 
out the likeness to the friend in question. 

Then there is the—the—really I have no adequato 
word for him—the unmentionable who writes want 
ing me to explain my jokes. 

But this is too painful a subject to pursue any 
further. 

It was, of course, a very proud moment for ma 
when I got into Puncw as illustrator of Mr. Punch's 
“Opera Notes,” a post I secured mainly throuzh tho 
more than kind interest and recommendation of Mr. 
E. T. Reed, one of Mr. Punch’s most famous sons. 

Altogether I feel that I have been extremely Incky. 
It was not all plain sailing at first, but I have nover 
seriously regretted leaving Lloyd’s for Fleet Strot, 
and I am hopeful I never shall. 

Anyway, despite the strain of idea-hunting, thio 
number of people who apparently live only to so 
me dead, the callous fiends who want me to explain 
my jokes, despite autograph hunters, libel action 
threateners, printers’ devils, people who haven't got 
their return fare to the country, despite all the 
worries and anxieties of daily newspaper life, I fl 
that a cartoonist’s work is, on the whole, as amusing 


as anything else that has , 


to be done for a living in 

this workaday world. 
ed 
NO THOROUGHFARE. 

An Irish author, remarkable for the flatness of his 
nose, showed such civility to an American lady that 
she expressed effusive gratitude to him and effusive 
admiration of everythin European, as she called it. 

“However,” she added, ing a free-spoken 
American woman, I always say what is uppermost, 
and, therefore, I must frankly tell you that I can't 
get over your nose.” 

“Bedad, ma'am,” rejoined the author, “that’s not 
to be wondered at, for the bridge is broken.” 


—s te 


VistTror To THE Prison: “I suppose this life ot 
yours in here is a continual torture?” 

Convict: “Oh, no, not so bad as that. We don’t 
have visitors every day, you know.” 

———jo____ 

“How was your speech received at the club?” 
asked one of Chumley’s friends. 

“Why, they congratulated me very heartily. In 
fact, one of the members came to me and told me 
that, when I sat down, he said to himself that it 
was the best thing I had ever done.” 

to 

Lawyer: “The defendant in this case is a lazy, 
worthless fellow, isn’t he?” 

Witness: “Well, sir, I don’t want to do the man 
any injustice. I won’t go so far as to say he's lazy. 
but, if it required any voluntary work on his part 
to digest his victuals, he would have died of lade of 
nourishment fifteen years ago.” 


sf oe 
GIVE HIM A CHANCE, 

A cERTAIN wealthy suburban family are trying all 
they know how to forget their humble origin, and 
live up to the small fortune left them by a deceased 
relative. But the head of the family sete himself 
against the task, and allows his tongue to advertise 
his lack of education. 

“That air——” he began the other evening, but 
was quickly sae pee 


“Well, this ear——” he again attempted, but was 
as quickly brought to a halt. 

“a ‘this ‘ere’; ‘this here’ is correct,” he was 
told. 

Tho old gentleman rose with an angry snort. 

“Look, here, Mary,” he said, with asperity; “of 
course, T know von have been studying this sort 0’ 
‘hing, but I reckon I know what I want to say, an’ 
I’m going to say it. T believe I feel cold in this ear 
from that air, and I’m going to shut the window!” 


“though you would the Kaiser mock ? 


You misunderstand me, sir, I— 


Wark Envine 
Supt. 10, 1908. 
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@ serv SHORT STORY. 
ph nel 


Jenks 18 the meanest man on earth. To believe other- 


wise would be to forsake one’s ideals of the greatness 
and justice of humanity. Anyone meaner would not be 
permitted to exist. I have never liked him, and “spend- 
thrift” is the best word he can find for me; but as we live 
in the same neighbourhood and frequently go home to- 
gether, we find it best to tolerate each other. 

We were walking to the tram the other night. Suddenly 
na small crowd clustered round a child, ve: 


we came wu) 1 : 
ed and very dirty. They were staring at her wi 
the. dispassionate curiosity typical] of the Ponden crowd, 


and whether it was because of the unusual interest she 
was attracting, or some private grief, or both together, 
nobody seemed to know; but the child was wailing dis- 


mally. 
a What's wrong!” I asked a man on the fringe of the 


up. 
mn t dewmps lost, I suppose,” was the indifferent answer, 
and he moved off as though disclaiming responsibility. 
Jenks, who is what one would describe as “ pushful,” 
was already cross-examining the child. 
‘«What’s the matter with you?” he asked in a stern 


voice. % 

The child, very wisely I thought, took no notice of him 
but continued to sob and choke and splutter. It was a 
woman who solved the mystery. : 

‘“‘ What's the matter, Kiddy?” she urged kindly. 

The wailing was suspended for half a minute. 

‘‘Luh-lost a she-she-shillin’.” 

It was only when she Feard her own voice proclaim 
the disaster that the full horror of it seemed to break on 
her, for her grief became more distressing than before. 

The woman glanced round. She looked as though she 
herself could ill afford to lose a shilling, but she didn’t 
waste time asking how and when and where. 

“Can’t’ we e it up in pennies?” she suggested. 
Instantly our hands were in our pockets. 

“No!” said Jenks positively. 

I grew crimson with shame and everybody stared, but 
he waved us away magnificently, 

‘*« Allow me,” he aaa to the woman. 

1 could hardly believe my eyes. He pressed a shilling 
into the child’s hand, and the wailing subsided in half- 
smothered gurgles. More surprising still, withont waiting 
for a word of thanks Jenks elbowed his way through the 
crowd and set off at a smart pace. 

To say I was ashamed, but feebly expresses my feelings. 
For years I had accused him of meanness, and in a few 
seconds all that was changed. I wae curiously proud to 
have been with him, yet jealous because he had done 
something I should like to have done myself. I had 
some sort of idea that I ought to apologise. 

We walked along in silence for a few minutes. Jenks 
was chuckling to himself. 

“T always manage it,” he said. 

“Manage what?” I asked suddenly suspicious, 

“ To get rid of them.” 

I raised my eyebrows to hint a desire for further 
enlightenment. 

‘‘Tt was a wrong ‘un,” he explained. 

I think I could have killed him. I didn’t trust myself 
to speak. My first thought was for the child; but the 
pavement was empty, the child gone, the crowd melted 
away. 

I nearly wept with rage. 

“You beast! And but for your interference the crowd 
would have made up the shilling.” 

I have the satisfaction of knowing now that Jenks 
knows exactly what I think of him. He said he thought 
Me unreasonable; he seemed hurt at my tone, but I was 
too angry, too disgusted, too sick to care what I said. 
The whole affair was so revoltingly callous. 

We got on the same tram, though in my fury I said 
{had scrapes hee the same air with him. 

e was in the middle of an argument exposing the 
absurdity of my objection when the conductor came along 
for the fares. 

the ga one,” Jenke said. 

_' had been buried in my news r, carefully ignorin 
him, but in the pause that followed. I lanced a . 

The conductor was handing back a shilling. 

“Sorry, sir, but I can't take that.” 

What's the matter with it?” Jenks wanted to know, 
making a grab. 

“Tt’s » sir.” 

Jenks’ face became almost green as the horrified whisper 
escaped him: “ I must have given her a good one.” 

., went upstairs. I feared the inside passengers mightn’t 
like to hear me sing. 


a 
“Dip Jabshots hit anything on his shooting-trip?” 
Hit anything? Why, he even missed the train.” 


“Joun,” she whispered, “there's a burglar in the 
tlour. He’s just knocked against the piano and 
t several keys at once.” 

will go down,” said he. 

«Oh, John, don’t do anything rash.” 

are Why, I’m going to help him. You gout 
I e@ can rem iano from th 
without ae ove the piano from the house 


Why leap you up into the air, as though a Jumping fo 


THE BARE-FOOT CRAZE. 

Tue bare-head “craze” of a few years back, although 
laughed at in the beginning by all except a few 
stalwart enthusiasts, has made tremendous and quite 
unexpected strides in popular favour, with the result 
that to-day the “no-hat brigade” has tens of thousands 
of staunch adherents. 

‘Whether the bare-foot movement, born this summer, 
will prove equally successful remains to be seen. 

Obviously, the fashion is unsuited for cities, but 
in the country and at the seaside there is much 
to be said for it, and it has already “caught on” in 
many districts. 

Especially is this so as regards certain games. At 
many country house-parties this season, for instance, 
croquet and tennis are habitually being indulged in 
by bare-footed players of both sexes. 

Plenty of punters in bare feet, too, may be seen 
on the river on fine afternoons; while the bare-foot 
dancing craze, which came in with Miss Maud Allan, 
shows, so far, no perceptible signs of diminution. 

Regarded from a hygienic standpoint, there is much 
to be said both for and against the fad. There is 
really no valid reason why we should incase our lower 
extremities in leathern boxes. But, on the other 
hand, we have accustomed ourselves to these protective 
coverings for generations, and the result of suddenly 
discarding them may easily prove disastrous. 

A severe cold in the head, a fit of lumbago, or even 
an attack of rheumatic fever, might conceivably 
follow, one would imagine a game of, say, tennis, 
played with bared feet on a damp lawn. 


ce I, 


Iw some parts of Texas the people live to be very 
old. An old man of ninety, living quite a distance 
from the nearest town, requiring some family 
groceries, sent his son, a man of seventy odd years 
of age. When his son failed to show up with the 
provisions in time his father reproached him, saying: 

“That’s what comes from sending a kid.” 


ee 
NOT RUNNING ANY RISKS. 

In the amiable way of villagers, they were dis- 
cussing the matrimonial affairs of a couple who, 
though recently wed, had begun to find the yoke of 
Hymen a burden. “’Tis all along o’ these hasty 
marriages,” opined one caustic old gentleman, who 
had been much to the fore in the discussion. ‘They 
did not understand each other; they’d nobbut knowed 
each other for seven year.” 

“Well, that seems long enough,” said an interested 


lady listener. 

“Long eno’! Bah, ye’re wrong! When a body’s 
coortin’ he canna be too careful. Why, my coortship 
lasted a matter o’ nineteen year.” 

“You certainly were careful,” agreed the lady 
listener. “And did you find your plan successful 
when you married?” 

“Ye jump to conclusions!” gaid the old man, 
impatiently. “I understood her then, so I didna 


marry her!” 
et ee 

Tue teacher was explaining to the class the mean- 
ing of the word homicide. 

‘If I went out in a boat,” he said, “and the owner 
knew it was leaking, and I was drowned, what would 
that be?” 

Little Willie’s hand shot up, and his face was 
split by an eager smile. 

“Please, sir, a holiday, sir,” he said. 

———q@3<x3____ 
NO SUNDAY MEALS FOR CAGED LIONS. 

In connection with the hearing the other day of 
@ case of alleged cruelty to animals, it transpired 
that wild beasts kept in captivity in ordinary 
travelling shows are invariably compelled by their 
keepers to fast one day in every seven. 

This curious custom originated with old George 
Wombwell, who, exactly one hundred years ago, 
established the first menagerie ever seen in England. 

He held the theory that his lions, tigers, and 
other savage beasts were all the better for going 
without food on a Sunday, and his practice in this 
respect has been followed by showmen ever since. 

Indeed, most modern trainers of wild beasts 
even further than George Wombwell did, for they 
assert that the weekly fast-day is not only advisable, 
but absolutely necessary, especially in the case of 
performing animals. It rests their digestion, they 
say, prevents them from growing too fat and lazy, 
and is beneficial to their health in many ways. sf 
also, it is alleged, renders them more tractable, 
and this, of course, is a most important thing 
from the trainer’s point of view. 

The curious part of it is that the animals them- 
selves do not appear to mind. They apparently know 
perfectly well when Sunday comes round, and, though 
at times some will show a little restlessness when 
feeding-time approaches, they soon settle down again, 
and on Monday do not seem to be more hungry than 
on any other day in the week. 

Of course, it is only the carnivora who are com- 
pelled to fast after this fashion The elephants, 
camels, etc., are fed every day all the year round. 


ONE AND ALL 
GICKNESS & ACCIDENT ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION. 


WHAT 1/- A MONTH WILL 00! 


Ensure £1 a week for ba Sickness, 
Ensure £1 a week for any Accident. 
Ensure £10 at Death, 
fot minesat but according to the number of members). 
3 paid on sight. No other Association offers such liberal 


terms. 
JUST CONSIDER ! 
1,—Will your salary cease when you are sick or injured P 
2.—Is your earning power insured P 
8.—Accident and sickness vi:it us when we are least prepared 


for it. 

4.—You will do your duty by your family, to yourself, and know 
ou are not getting behind if you assure, 

5.—Nothing hills quicker than worry. 

6.—If you are not insured you must worry. 

GeyrraL Maxacer, WILLIAM A. TRATHEN. 
Sxcrrtanr—EDWIN 8S. R. SMITH (General Secretary of the 
National Society of Orerative Printers’ Assistants). 
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4/- 


ONLY 


Solely as an Advertisement. 

B the next six weeks only we are offering the articles men- 

tioned below and many thousands of others, as what we 
describe BARGAIN SAMPLES, at the EXACT COST OF 
PBODUCTION solely for the purpure of advertisement, and 
although we do not, like many firms, isl dealy biogas of the one 
shilling a week trade, as our class of furniture being of an entirely 
superior quality will not permit of our eotng so, we, bowever, 
with these Bargain Samples intend to give classes ap oppor- 
tunity of comparing the quulity of our goods and the extreme 
lowness of our prices as compared with other firms, Lg offering to 
send most of these articles on receipt of 4s. AND THE PROMISE 
TO PAY BALANCE 4s, MONTHLY. This offer is open to all. 
SEND 4. ONLY AND FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW. 
NOTHING FURTHER, 

° Description and Prices. 

No. 1.—Celebrated “Highbury” Divan Easy Chsir, full size, 
covered superior bags and Mohair Velvet (thousands 


& 
OOMA)) is. ee wee sae) ts, ee. ae ee, ws 
No. 2.—Handsome inlaid mah y Sheraton design Music or 
Chine Cabinet, ft. high, 2t. ear ee eee | 
No, 3.—The celebra' Highbury” Divan Couch, full size, 
corered su, Gaddiebageand Mohair Velvet... ... ... 2B 
No. 4.—Very Chippendale design Overmantel, 32in. by 1 
No. 6. Solid fumigated oak Bureau Bookcase, 2ft. Sin, wide, 
Bit. Gin. high, fitted ecclesiastical glassdoors |. we 
No, 6.—Well-made solid fumigated oak 3{t. Bedroom Suite ~~ §& 
No. ¥.Bendaoms double-door Buokcase, fitted drawers, cup- 3 
Beards, Bo... woe eee nee ee ee ee 
No. 8.—Walnut Sideboard, dft. wide, handsome bevelled plate 
glass back, bottom fitted drawersand cupboard ... .. .. & 
Bo. 5 mancsoms solid fumigated oak Bedstead, with spring 1 
No. 10.—V slogans mahogany inlaid Sheraton design Rureau 
eopecnes A tec DP ni design Cabinet, aft. wide, 7h. . 
jo. 11. — . ale design ine! le, 
h, fitted plush-iined show case®, BC ne a 8 
. 12.—Luxurioualy pring upholstered Chesterfield Settee, 
covered superior art tapestry ae ‘ies ove se ooo acs 3 
Bo. 13.—The Stanley Model, a magnificent toned instrument in 19 
Chippendale design case ma ne eee ee oe 
No. 14.—8Solid carved oak dwarf Bookcase, 3ft. wide... ... 
No. 15.—Vei eee eolid mahogany inlaid Sheraton design 12 
m Su! a eee ee ee ee 
t quaint design oak Welsh Dresser, éft.6in. wide... § 
elegant, 


Bedroo 
No. 16.—Blegan' 
No. 17.—Full size, pense) sarong bouts Bbersion style 


COUNTRY ORDERS PACKED AND SENT CARRIAGE 


CUT THIS COUPON OUT AND SEND 4/- 


To HIGHBURY FURNISHING CO. LTD., 


Corner Park Street, Upper Strect, Islington, N. 
Please send Bargain fample No. ............ for which I enclose 4/-, and 
promise to pay balance by instalments of 4/- monthly. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE OF BARCAIN SAMPLES 
Sent Post FREE. 


Good News For All! 
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Number of 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE 


is now on Sale Everywhere, 


Price Gd. 


g you were ? 


if I were not good-tempered-—— 
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OUR SERIAL STORY. I adel ema ea iit 
SS “I may pledge my word for that, Zetella, may I not?” 
suid the Dean. - 

For a moment the girl hesitated, angry and sullen. 
looking, then with a swift glance at the Dean she nodded. 

“That'll be all right,” she said, ‘but ain't you coming 
—have I got to go with her?” 

“Yes; { must ask you to go with the housekeeper, 
Zetella—I am rather busy, and in any case 1 think = aie 
would be too many to visit the sick-room at once.” 

Martha Creed shot a look of gratified malice at Zetella 
as they passed out of the library. She was an excellent 
woman according to her lights, absolutely loyal to the 
interests of her employer, would have defended them with 
her lite, worked her fingers bare for him; but—and this 
was the true root of her hatred against Cara, the new 
mistress of the Deanery—she could tolerate other women 
only when they were plain. All beauty, but especially the 
beauty of women, was a snare of the Evil One in Martha's 
e 


to do him an injury, but when last he had been in the 
Good Samaritan’s room, the invalid had still been in a 
comatose condition, taking no notice of, or interest in any- 
thing. Surely it would not be necessary to deny this girl 
the congolation she might feel in seeing that her lover was 
safe and comfortable and well-cared for .- - 

“T think you could have a look at him for a moment,” 
he said, ‘‘ but we must consult the powers that be first, 
and you must promise to abide by the decision and_ not 
imagine that there is any mystery 1f you are not admitted 
into the sick-room. You know nurses are very strict indeed 
Pe ee cit the household in times of illness with a red 
of iron; I would not dare to go against them or gainsay 
them in the smallest particular.” 

As he spoke, he rang the bell and asked the servant who 
answered it to request Mre. Creed to speak with him. 

She came almost immediately, not with the customary 
rustling of silk etuff—she knew her sick-room duties too 
well for that—but immaculate in a soft merino gown and 
the snowiest of aprons, with a respectful courtesy to the 
ioe and a surprised and exceedingly suspicious glance at 
the gipsy. 


yes. 

But the look was lost upon Zetella. The gipsy, her 
head held high, her scarlet lips set, walked ee that 
upright grace and dignity which was her heritage, as 
unabashed by the sombre richness of her surroundings as 
sho would have been by the glowing beauty of the country 
in which her life was passed. 

At the top of the staircase the broad landing, ag big as 
an ordinary-sized room, had been converted into a sort 
of informal lounge where, in the pre-dinner hour, the 
household sometimes snatched a moment to write a note 
or glance through the evening’s post-bag; here as they 
passed, Lisa Nairn was sitting. 

The quick falling dusk of the south had caught them 
almost unawares, and Lisa had just turned up one of the 
pink-shaded electric standards that stood on the little 
writing-table at which she sat. Its light fell full upon 
her face and profile, throwing up its soft fairness against 
the rich i aa of a heavy velvet curtain on a 
window beyond. It caught strange gleams of gold in her 
hair and in the quaint necklet that clasped her white 


oor 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. 
The Intervention of Zetella (continued). 
AA AA AARR RRR eee yer 


Insrpz the library, with its air of sanctified apie, its 
leasant aroma of old books, the oddly assorted couple 
alton had left behind him—the Englisu Church aignituy 
and the gipsy maid—faced cach other. After her passionate 
outcry the girl had fallen silent again, she stood looking 
at the Dean half-afraid of her last words, yet tremblingly 
defiant. The Dean was amazed, shaking still with the 
tempest of an Walton’s interrupted confidences had 
raised, a little bewildered 1 ge unexpected sisplay of 
girl for whom he felt so 


r . neck. At the sight of her bending over the letter sh 
ee done with your lover—I am right in “You wanted me, sir.” ‘ was writing, Zetella stopped dead. . : at 
thinking be is your lover?” he asked good-humouredly. “Yes, Martha. I wanted to ask you if you thought it ‘‘ Who's that?” ehe damandad in a low, husky voice, 
“« Well, not 60 much as I bad hoped, to be sure. He is clutching at the housekeeper’s arm. Mrs. would 


not out of danger yet, but the doctor has high hopes of 


have liked to have thrown off that clasp indignant but 
him. I saw him not an hour ago, and he has the best 


the slim, brown fingers were embedded into the fat flesh 
with an unconsciously painful pressure. 

“That's Miss Nairn,” she muttered crossly, ‘‘ leave go 
my arm, girl, you're taking a piece out of it. What's the 
matter with you, haven't you never seen a young lady 
dressed for the evening before, that you should stare 


so! 
Apparently her words fell on deaf ears. Zetella did not 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 


Dr. Xavier Chester, Dean of Saleharst. His house is 
the scene of a murder on the night of the Salehurst 
Festival, one of the Dean's guests, [eo Maitland, being 
brutally done to death in the billiard-room. Some weeks 
lator, the Dean discovers a penne man, apparoutly dying, 
in a gipsy tent, and, with true Christian charity, has 
him conveyed to the Deanery. 


bo) oe 

The girl gave a short laugh. ; : 

“ Aye, hopes that he'll be ready in good time, s0’s not 
to cheat the jacks,” she said. 

The Dean frowned slightly, hut the glance of the dark 
eyes beneath the contracted brows wae kindly and con- 


ciliatory. d ; ‘ : 
Ri h too h th lice, my child,” he Cara, the handsome wife of the Dean. To her horror, her relax her crip, but stood still staring at the unconscious 
wii ale. eartein di om What power ee you or former husband, whom she had divorced in America, and Lisa Then, as though magnetised by the glance of those 


whom she had thought to be dead, suddenly appears in 
= neighbourhood in the person of a blind Russian 
rince. 

Lisa Nairn, Mrs. Chester's beautiful daughter by her 
first marriage. Lisa has been wedded to Hugo 
Bentley, who proves to bo a notorious swindler. On 
this account the marriage, which is kept a secret even 
from the Dean, has been annulled. 

Hugo Bentley, Lisa's husband. Escaping from 
prison, he breaks into the ae and is horrified to 
find Lisa keneiny beside the murdered man, Maitland. 
To save his wife from the dreadful charge of murder, he 
heroically claims to have killed the man. Then, 
making a dash for liberty, he escapes to the neigh bour- 
ing river, where he is supposed to be drowned. 

Sir Curtius Hassell, ono of the Dean’s neighbours. He 
is decply in love with Lisa, but thoygh her marriage with 
Bentley has been annulled, she does not consider herself 
free to marry again as long as his fate is indoubt. Mean- 
while, Sir Curtius, visiting the Deanery, iz astonished to 
recognise in the sick gipsy the fugitive Bentley. 

Nellie Haste,” Sir Curtius’s sister-in-law. She startles 
him by accusing him of murdering Maitland. Sub- 
sequently she is knocked down by a motor-car driven by 
Mrs. Chester, who is accompanied by Sir Curtius. 

Paul Vassolich Farakoff, the blind Russian Prince. 

He rescues Nellie ‘‘ Haste”’ after her accident. Learn- 

ing hor secret about Sir Curtius, he endeavours to get 

the baronet within his power, and at the same time, by 
threatening to make the truth about her former murriago 
known, he also seeks to make Mrs. Chester his tool. In 
desperation, the latter calls on the prince and leads 
with him for the restoration of certain eee He has 
just acceded to this request when he suddenly swoons 
away. Next day Sir Curtius, at Mrs. Chester's request, 
proceeds to Lyndhurst, the residence of the Prince, and 
is surprised to learn that his Excellency has been 
suddenly summoned to London. 


unknown eyes, Lisa looked up, and with that vague 
amiability that had become almost second nature with her 
since she had come within the clerical circle of the Cathe- 
dral town, she smiled. And at the smile the gipsy girl's 
fingers relaxed. their painful pressure. 

“It’s her . . .” ehe said beneath her breath. “It's 
her, here . . .” 

Suddenly, as though her breath pained her, she caught 
her hand to her breast and stood panting piteously. 

“ Sakes alive,” muttered the housekeeper in a scandal- 
ised voice, ‘‘ what's the matter with the girl? Are you ill 
or mad—or what?” 

“JT_I’m all right,” muttered Zetell.; but for the 
moment the colour had left her face, leaving it ashy 
grey, and she swayed slightly as she stood. 

Tisa, who had been taken by surprise by the i wengpsio 
of tho oddly assorted couple and the tamult of her own 
thoughts, recovered herself now and came forward quickly. 

“What is it, Martha? Who is this girl—and what 13 
the matter with her, she looks shockingly ill.” 

“She's come to see Dr. Chester’s invalid gentleman,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Creed with ponderous irony, ‘she's 3 
friend of his. Indeed, I don’t know what the Deancry 
st ae to in these days,” she added in a very palpablo 
aside. 

“My dear, won't you sit down and rest,” Lisa said, 
holding out her hand. “ You are overcome; but, believe 
me, your—your friend is better . . - I am sure he will 
bo well soon . . - I pray he may,” she added, as with 
an effort. 

For an instant Zetella stood looking down at the soft, 
white hand that lay on her own slim, brown, uncovered 
arm, then with an inarticulate cry she struck it from her 
vehemently ; and before the two women could recover, Lisa 
from her surprise, the housekeeper from her indignation, 
she had slipped from them like a ghost down the broad 
staircase. 

They 


over him have they now—in my house? Besides, where 
the shadow of the cathedral falls is sanctuary to the worst 
of sinners, did you know that, Zetella? And I am sure 
that neither your lover nor yourself comes under that 
heading. . 

The girl shot a puzzled glance at him. She could not 
understand whether this old man, as she dubbed him, was 
extraordinarily cunning or extraordinarily simple; she 


guard. : 

“Us is as us was made,” she said drily. 

“But where aro your friends?” the Dean asked, to 
break the pause that followed. “ I thought they were 
leaving the neighbourhood.” 

‘A little gleam came into the girl's eyes. She tossed her 
handsome head with a curiously defiant gesture. : 

“Yes, you reckoned on that, didn’t you, cully? Quite 
right. ey're on the move; they’re over the water by 
now, I guess. But you reckoned without Zetella—she’s 
not the sort that deserts her pals if they have need of 
her. I’ve come back to stand by him to the end, what- 
ever the end may be—Heaven or chokee.” 

The Dean was not shocked, as he undoubtedly ought to 
have been by this outburst so unsuited to the atmosphere 
of the Deanery. Instead, as he looked at the girl before 


sometimes sung came back to his mind, and with the 
Three Ravens he Be gee that Heaven might send ‘‘ him 
such a friend”; then, with that lack of ge dignity, 
which was the cause of eo much pain to his punctilious 
secretary, he stepped forward and laid his hand on the 


followed her in a moment, but as they reached 
the hall, the dull banging of the great, iron-bound outer 
door told them that their strange visitor had departed. 

Indignantly the housekeeper sent Jenkins, the butler, 
in pursuit of her. 

When he reached the bottom of the steps and peered 
about him in the twilight, there was nothing whatever to 
indicate which way Zetella the gipsy had flown. Only 3 
little wind rustled through the trees and the leaves in the 
undergrowth, and the first faint drops of rain falling with 
a treacherous softness warned him of the coming of a 


would be wise and permissible for this young lady to see 
our invalid for a few minutes. She is a friend of his.” 

“ Indeed.” . 

That. one word was a compendium of disapproval. It 
marked the fall of a whole castle in the air which Mrs. 
Creed had. been industriously building. She had already 
constructed a romance around the Dean's protégé; but it 
was a romance which in no way concerned gipsy maidens, 
even when they were as scandalously handsome as this one 

ned to be. 

“Well, sir, I'm sure I don’t know,” she said in an acid 
voice, ‘‘ to be quite honest I don’t know if there would be 
any purpose to be served by it. The poor young gentle- 
man,” with a very emphatic emphasis on the word, ‘“‘is 
quite outside himself and could not recognise the youn 


rson, not—not if she was @ver so——” she conclude 


enigmatically. 

Seeing a growing cloud upon Zetella’s face the Dean 
hastened to intervene. 

“Ah, then, in that case I do not see that any harm 
could:come from a brief visit, Martha, and it will comfort 
his friend. Will you take her upstairs, please?” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” Martha’s manner was a perfectly marvel- 
lous blend of the absolutely respectful and the uncom- 
promisingly firm. “ But not unless the young woman can 


away. You see I know nothing about him—whether he 
has deserved cither of the possible destinations you 


Aer brain worked qn ena by tradition and experience 


against every man and every man’s hand against her. But 
this man before her was different, even as the man a 
spoke of was differént. There was something in the loo 
of their eyes that set them apart from other men, some- 
thing that compelled trust a 

“Yes,” she broke out impetuously, “I understand an’— 
Jook here, I’m grateful . . - grateful an’—an’ ’shamed 
that ever I mistrasted you.” ; } 

“That’s right. That's right,” the Dean said heartily, 
and again there was a brief. and exceedingly embarrassed 


storm. 
CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
As a Thief in the Night. 


’ 


ZrTELLA’s one thought was tS put space between herset£ 
and the house she had left so uncer moniously. : 

She fled swiftly through the gai sale darkness with 
no thought of destination, ond before her ike a tantalising 
will-o’-the-wisp bent on her destruction, danced tho face 
of the girl she had seen bending in the lamplight. 
(Continued on page 217.) 


“] suppose I couldn't be seeing him?” the girl said at 
last tentatively. 

The Dean hesitated. There was no reason in the world 
why this girl should not see her lover, unless it were likely 


Way do you make a backward vault, and try that double somersault ? 
“‘Confound it, sir—— 
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Test the Remedy 


An Antiseptic Aperient. 


Kutnow’s Powder is a delightfully refresh- 
ing health regulator, pleasant to the taste, 
painless in action, and infallible in keeping 
the system clean, clear, wholesome, and 
efficient. Its reputation has been acquired 
by merit, and has been enhanced by the 
recognition and endorsement of the most 
distinguished members of the medical pro- 
fession in all parts of the world for liver 
torpor, constipation, bad breath, backache, 
languor, rheumatism, and kidney troubles. 


Try it free. 


Guard Against Fraud: 


The Genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of 
all conecientious Chemists at 2s. 9d. per hottle, or 
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& Co., Ld.,” and the registered trade mark, 
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Genuine Kutnow’s Powder 


A Welleknown Actor 


writes: 


“The Hut, Weymouth, May 23, 1908, 


“Sirs,—I have but recently returned from a 
tour in the States, and I feel that I must write 
and tell you how Kutnow’s Powder has been of 
service to me. Different food and strange 
climatical conditions tend to affect the liver, and 
it is a usual occurrence to rise in the morning with 
a headache, feeling more weary than the night 
before. A dose of Kutnow's relieved me of this 
trouble like lightning. There are so many spurious 
medicines on the market that I think it is only fair 
that a thoroughly genuine article should be given 
the notice it deserves,—Yours faithfully, 
“HUGH L. DOBREE.” 
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General Anderson 


WRITES ; 


“104 Seymour Place, 
“ London, W. 

“Dear Sirs,—I have derived very much 
benefit from Kutnow'’s Powder, and after 
taking four bottles am completely cured 
of abscess on the liver, contracted after 
a residence in an Eastern climate of 
twenty years. I now take a dose of Kutnow’s 
Powder once or twice weekly, and would 
not be without a bottle.” 


Free Trial Coupon. 


Pleasc sond mea Free Sample of Kutnow’s Powder. 
(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 


(Pearson's Weekly, Sept. 10, 08. 
Send this form to 8. KUTNOW & CO. Ltd, 
41 Farringdon Road, London, €.C. 


KUTNOWS POWDER ROUSES YOUR LIVER. 
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Manufacturers by Royal Patent of H.M. King George II. 1729, 


and by 


Special Warrants of Appointment to H.M. The King, H.M. 


The Queen, and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


Fry: 


The Original Firm. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocow 


is always a welcome resource to those responsible for the comfort and health of the family. It 


contains the ingredients required in the food taken by Growing Childhood, the Strenuous-Living, Old 


Age, and the Invalid. 


&c., have been awarded to the Firm. 


It is a superb stimulant as well as a permanent strengthener. 300 Gold Medals, 


N.B.—Insist on having Fry’s and reject substitutes, which are often pushed for the sake of extra profit. 
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“Tt is,” said James, putting it back in his pocket, 
“and now, if you will come into the library or some- 
where and have a cigar, I'll put the whole thing 
before you. I don’t want any blindfold work in this 
business; even though you have not promised the 
money for developing the thing, you shall have the 
secret, for you are my brother, and I trust you, 
Richard.” 

James finished another bumper of claret, though 
he had drunk quite enough already. They rose from 
the table and passed into the library. 

You find in many families a lucky, steady, and 
often an unlovable member. Richard Prynne was an 
individual of this description. James had lost his 
money in all sorts of speculations, and led a roving 
life. Richard had remained at home, and made a 
fortunate speculation in marriage. He was a 
widower without children, a well-to-do man without 
friends. This house of his in Sussex had come to 
him through his marriage, and, though a rambling, 
cld-fashioned house, Scarle Place was picturesque 
without being uncomfortable, and the library into 
which Richard Prynne led his guests was, perhaps, 
the most comfortable room in the house. 

“Now,” said James, lighting huge cigar and 
taking his seat in an armchair opposite Richard, “I'll 
just begin at the beginning. Violet can stay; she 
doesn’t matter. Besides, she knows what I have to 
tell—up to a certain point.” 

He leaned back in his chair, a perfect picture of 
the Colonial, the Empire maker, the man who has 
used the sky for a roof and the stars for candles. 
Richard Prynne, cold and sedate and watchful, sat 
opposite his brother listening intently, but uttering 
no word. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Key to Aladdin’s Palace. 


“Tae thing is like what one would read of in a 
story book. Story book! Bless my soul, it beats 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ hollow! I tell you, Richard, 
when the facts of the matter are put before you, the 
hair on your scalp will rise on end at the magnitude 
of the thing, and you'll be down on your knees to 
your old brother J im for travelling back all the way 
from Africa to give you a share in the proposition. 
Pass me the claret.” 

Mr. James Prynne, a burly and jolly and sunburnt 
gentleman just returned from Durban, was seated at 
the table of his brother Richard. Dessert was on 
the table, the candles were lighted, and the blinds 
drawn, though outside the pleasant scenery of mid- 
Sussex had scarce begun to dissolve in the summer 
twilight. 

Opposite James sat his daughter, Violet Prynne, 
also just returned from Africa. é 

She was a very pretty girl, an extraordinarily pretty 
‘girl, dark, with a face wherein lay the happiness 
and loveliness of innocence. 

Richard Prynne, seated at the head of the table, 
seemed placed there by Art as contrast to the two 
others. Richard Prynne, with his pale, narrow face, 
his old-world air, his half-cynical, half-subtle ex- 
pression, might have stepped out of a canvas of 
Moroni, or ono of the old Italian masters. 

“Tt is all very well, James,” said Richard, sipping 
his claret and speaking with an air of assumed in- 
difference. “You have always been full of schemes, 
yet up to this they have led nowhere. You come to 
me, and, as you yourself admit, you have not a penny 
in the world; yet you want me to put five thousand 
pounds into this thing and only offer me a third 
share——" 

“Third share!” cried James. “Good heavens, man, 
a third share in this business would make Rockefeller 
rich. Oh! when you know the facts of the case, you 
won't grumble about a third share.” 

“You have the er—document?” 

“Father sleeps with it under his pillow,” said 
Violet with a smile. She did not like her Uncle 
Richard; sho had taken a dislike to him at first 
sight. The smile was for her father, and it was 
shed on him like a benediction. 

“Yes, I sleep, with it under my pillow,” said 
taking a red morocco letter-case from his 
pocket, and from the case a sheet of soiled note- 
paper all covered with writing. “Here, look at the 
thing yourself. You won't be able to make much of 
it; it’s the key to Aladdin's palace, but I know how 
to use it, and I alone.” 

Violet shuddered. This key to Aladdin’s palace, 
this piece of dirty notepaper, this thing that a rag- 
picker would not pick up in the street, filled her 
intuitive mind with a vague but certain terror. 

This dirty scrap of paper had already a terrible 
history. Did she guess what things more terrible 
and strange it was to be the parent of? 

“Tt's a cryptogram,” said Richard, running his 
eye over the lines of numbers and letters all mixed 
together and forming what seemed a hopeless jumble. 


—_—- 


CHAPTER II. 
The Finding of the Document. 


“THERE was a man in Durban,” began James, 
“who robbed me badly—never mind tho circumstances 
—he robbed me badly. His name was Steinmetz, and 
I set off for his farm to interview him with a Lee 
Metford carbine. He had robbed me pretty much of 
everything but Violet, here, and my carbine. I left 
Violet in Durban, and I took the gun with me. If 
I had found him I would have killed him, or he 
would have disgorged. But I did not find him; he 
had left for Pretoria, and after him to Pretoria I 
went, and arrived too late; missed him just by a 
day. But I discovered that he was travelling with 
\shree other men, all on horseback, and travelling 
south. I won't bore you telling how I tracked thgse 
fellows, always on their traces, never catching up 
with them. It’s enough to say I was a fortnight on 
the business, when, one day at noon, I reined in and 
sat on my horse and looked around me on a hundred 
square miles of veldt that would beat the Kalahari 
Desert for beastliness and desolation. 

“T had found traces of my men the night before 
at a farm, where they had watered. They had left 
the farm, making west, and west I had travelled on 
chance, trusting to luck. 

“J yeined in, rose up in my stirrups, and, ‘A-ha!’ 
said I, ‘what's that?’ 


James, 


“Away, miles away before me, lay a farm. I have 
never in my life seen a sight so lonely, so forlorn as 
that farmhouse in the midst of the burnt-up veldt. 
Over it, in the sky, was a mark like a faint pencil- 
dot. I knew that was an aasvogel, a carrion-bird, 
and where you see an aasvogel on the veldt you see 
death. 

“T touched the old horse with the spur and redo 
on. As I rode the aasvogel fell from the sky and 
vanished, then another rose and fell, and another, 
and another. It was like as though a fellow in tho 
farmyard were striking tennis balls into the air to 
see those black dots of birds rising and falling, and 
as I rode on and the farm came nearer, ‘ A-ha!" said 
I to myself; ‘What's this?’ 

“Four horses, bridlod and saddled, but riderless, 
were loose on the veldt, and, I tell you, it was strange 
to see those horses, with the saddles on their backs, 
and the bridles trailing, kicking up their heels, and 
playing with the wind, and shying at their own 
shadows, and not a traca of a rider—or the ghost of 
one. 

“As I drew near the farm I saw that the place 
was deserted—had that dead look dead men and 
deserted houses have—and as I drew nearer, and tho 
cries of the aasvogels grew louder, a sick, dread fear 
that I never felt before came over me; for the crying 
of the birds was like the voice of Desolation, saying, 
‘Death! Death! Death!’ 

“T peinéd in at the stoep, and, tying my horse to the 
rail, and holding my gun in my hand, I passed from 
the verandah into a room, the window of which was 
wide open. 

“On the table lay the remains of some food, plates, 
knives, and glasses; chairs were overturned ; there 
were all the marks and signs of a furious fight, and on 
the floor lay the body of a man, dead, shot through 
the heart. He was a red-headed man, not Steinmetz. 

“TI looked round me and came out on the stocp. 
The veldt looked awful and forlorn under the blind: 
ing sun, and I could hear the far-off drumming ef 
the hoofs of the riderless horses, galloping at will, 
playing with their freedom, and still from the back 
of the place came the crying of the aasvogels— Death! 
Death! Death!’ Then I said to myself, ‘There's no 
one here alive but me. Let’s slim out of it; but 
first let’s have a look at the verd to see what these 
brutes are about.’ 

“T left my gun in the stoep, like a fool, and 
turned my steps to the yard at the back of the 
house. 

“Good heavens! That yard! It told the story of 
the riderless horses. Two dead men lay on the 
ground, one near the house-wall and one behind a 
great, old water-trough that seemed carved out of the 
trunk of a single tree. Neithcr of the dead men was 
Steinmetz. 

“T was looking at this second corpse and wondering 
where Steinmetz could be. when a slight chnekling 
noise drew my attention, and, looking up, I saw him. 
He was leaning from an open window on the groun:l 
floor of the house, covering me with his rifle. 

“And I was without my gun.” 


Fe 

The above are the opening chipters of a thrilling new story 
by Mr. de Vere Stacpoole which begins in the Dattt 
Express fo-morrow. 
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THE WINE OF LONELINESS. 
from page 214.) 


It was not the first time that she had seen her. 
Remembering this, the Dean’s action in befriending the 
man she loved; an action which before had been almost 
inexplicable, became perfectly plain to the oiney girl. She 
laughed aloud in the darkness, reviling herself for a fool, 
that with all her experience of the world and the men 
who inhabit it, she should ae have been so ready to be 
taken in by a few soft words. 

Dean Chester had befriended Hugo Bentley neither 
because he wished to give him up to justice as a murderer 
nor because of the kindness of his heart, but for the simple 
reason that his daughter had compelled him to do so. She 
had heard sip concerning the feminine slavery into 
‘which the Deen of Salehurst had sold himself—it was a 
topic of much rude amusement among the ‘‘ baser sort ” of 
the inhabitants of the countryside; but she had never 
associated the name of Miss Nairn, the Dean’s step- 
daughter, with the elusive personality of Hugo Bentley’s 
“Lady of Dreams.” . 

For Hugo Bentley in those long evenings after the 
day’s tramp was done and the camp was pitched had 
talked to Getella. He had cast in his lot with these 
gipsies who had saved him, he was one of them now. 

gipsy girl listened patiently—possibly, so he 
thought, uncomprehendingly—to the !ong stories he spun 
to save hinsell, from utter madness. For in those first 
days he felt he must talk or indeed lose his reason. 

n prison speech had been impossible; he had not even 
yearned for it. In those long, laborious days, those long, 
wakeful nights in Rexforth Gaol, he had been sustained by 
the wine of loneliness, until at last he dreamt that he had 
drunk too deep of it ever to thirst again; then had come 
that day when an opportunity of escape had presented 
itself, and in the ied ace of endeavour and success 
he had realised that it was but a dream—that those 
draughts had drugged his desire, not quenched it; that 
never while he lived and knew that the world contained 
the woman he loved, the woman who had been his wife, 
could he ever be truly forgetful . . ever cease to 
thirst for her and for her love. 

So he had talked of the woman he loved, as men talk 
of the beautiful and unattainable; pouring out the tale of 
her perfections into the ears of the girl at his side, never 
dreaming that every word as he uttered it was a sword 
thrust in Zetella’s heart. He'was'a shadow—a man with- 
out a name, a man without a place in the world—it never 
entered into his mind for a moment to imagine that this 
girl beside him could think of him zs a man, give him 
all tho | cheb love and admiration of her passionate, 
wayward heart. 

And for the present it had suited Zetella very well that 
he should have no idea as to her real feeling. She had 
been content to wait. By and by, when he had assimilated 
the life, when he had forgotten a little of the bitterness 
of the past, when he felt securcr and safer, then he would 
turn from the dream woman to the flesh and blood woman 
at his side. So she had been very tolerant of his “ Lady 
of Dreams,” and listened to her unending praises with all 
the unconscious woman-actress alive within her—waited, 
biding hertime . . . 

But now, as she fled through the night, unconscious of 
the rain that was descending with ever-increasing steadi- 
ness, the remembrance of those lover's rhansodies stirred 
in ‘her heart like imprisoned pain. 

For Bentley had not been content with speech, he had 
drawn the face of the woman he loved, drawn Lisa Nairn 
in every variety of pose; drawn her with fingers which 
months of prison work had not robbed of their facility. 
The face of the girl she had seen bending under the wl 
light in the Deanery had grown more familiar to Zetella 
than her own. Now she saw it in life; and in life—ah, 
there was the bitterness of it!—in life it seemed to the 
gipsy that Bentley's “ Lady of Dreams ”’ was infinitely more 
beautiful than the lover’s fingers had ever pictured it! 

And they were there together—the dreamer and the 
object of his dreams—together under one roof, protected 
by the all-powerful personality of a great man. For, to 
the girl’s ignorant imagination, the Dean of Salehurst was 
a very powerful per: e, able to protect, did he care 
to do so, the man under his charge even from the shadow 
of the gallows . . . . : 

Tears of bitterness started to the girl’s unaccustomed 

eyes; but for Bentley's illness this would never have 
happened. Had he not been struck down by this detest- 
able fever he would have been safely out of England now, 
or if—yes, if Jack had not been weak—if she had not 
been weak enough to allow this interfering parson to take 
him, all unconscious as he was, from under their charge, 
he would have been safely acress the Channel now—or 
dead . . 
Yes, dead. She repeated the words aloud quietly, it 
would be better to see him dead than that that other 
woman should regain possession of him. It would be 
better even to sec him in prison, for she wasn't worthy of 
him—she didn’t even love him . . wasn’t it common 
gossip that she was going to marry the rich man who 
cwned nearly the whole of the land round about? Yet 
what did that matter? she asked herself miserably. She 
knew weil enough that once Hugo Bentley saw this 
materialisation of the lady of his dreams, she might bury 
hope deep, deep—as deep as the man Hugo Bentley was 
supposed to have murdered was buried. 

pposed? She stopped short. her hands pressed tight 
against her breast. Was he really guilty? He had sworn 
not—but what man ever confessed himself guilty of such 
a thing? Guilty or not, it mattered nothing to her so far 
as she was concerned—she would: have loved him still if his 
hands -were dripping red with blood. But if he were 
gaily amd she knew it—7%s not this a better hold over 
im she held, than any “ Lady of Dreams” ever wielded ? 

Standing there in the rouch copse in which she found 
herself, the wind lashing her draperies about her and singing 
& mad song in the trees above her, drenched to the skin 
by the faaly downpour of rain, she deliberately unleashed 
her thoughts upon which this one mad thought had acted 
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like a yea! lash; wild and ra 
jove in ir train, over a dark, dour country, where it 
followed haltingly, bleeding, fearful and satan ee 

Under their influence her rapid walk quickened suddenly 
to a run; she knew no sense of fatigue in this wild flight 
towards no destination. It had been dark in the copse, 
but the copse had long since been left behind—she was 
on the opto read now and the darkness had lifted a little, 
lightened by the occasional glances of the moon as it 
escaped fitfully at times from the 
cloud that were not wilder or more 
undisciplined thoughts. i 

But suddenly her flight received a check; the 
road, which ascended gadually but definitely, became 
dangerous under foot. ‘he heavy rain had rendered the 
cere clay incredibly cloying and slimy, it sucked at the 
girl's loose shoes as she went, delaying her speed. With 
an exclamation of annoyance that was more than half un- 
conscious, she onrangled against this retarding influence so 
valiantly that she left one shoe behind her in the mud 
with an unexpectedness that sent her sprawling forward 
upon her knees in the road. 

At first she was hardly aware of what had happened; 
she could hardly believe that she had not twisted or 
sprained her ankle. Quite gravely she stood still in the 
driving rain trying her foot gingerly, full of the fear 
that even the thought of pain brings to some natures. 
But though almost unwilling, she acknowledged to herself 
that she had suffered no injury, she came to a sudden 
realisation of her position, and found it far from pleasant. 
She was alone and hungry; the hour must be late—she 
was accustomed to roost and rise with’ the birds—and, 
familiar ag she imagined herself to be with the country- 
side, she appeared to have lost her bearings. 

Recovering her shoe and tightening their fastenings, she 
looked anxiously about her. 

To the right and left of her stretened fields in an un- 
broken line to the horizon, and before her the perspective 
of the ascending rcad, its white clay gleaming in the faint, 
half light of the moon. But before her against the sky- 
line, led up to by the shining road, loomed the outlines of 
a building, castc!llated and turreted, dim and mysterious- 
looking, as though it might have been fashioned of tho 
very clouds that raced above it, 

here was something vaguely familiar in the outline; 
but for the moment, dazed as she was by the flood of her 
thought, by the suddenness of the fall that had awakened 
her from their absorption, Zetella could only stare uncom- 
prehendingly and miscrably about her. Then in a {flash 
remembrance came back to her. Unless she was greatly 
mistaken she knew where she was now—the whole lie of 
the country. That building on the hillside was Lyndhurst 
Manor, and these stretching fields were the extreme boun- 
dary of Sir Curtius Hassell’s land—Sir Curtius Hassell, 
the rich man Miss Nairn was as good as engaged to 
marry. . . . 

“Yes, it’s Lyndhurst, right ‘nuff,’ she muttered to her- 
self, and felt a little reassured. If it were Lyndhurst she 
was secure of shelter for the night at least, and shelter 
from the rain was all she needed—but for the rain she 
would have slept out in the open, as she did nine nights 
out of ten when the weather was warm cnough. She was 
hungry, but hunger did not matter—it was a sensation 
for which familiarity had mado her almost contemptuous. 
The pangs would pass, and before the second and more 
Litter stage could attack her, it would be morning, and 
she could beg food at the house. In the meantime it 
suited her mood to go hungry—perhaps the physical pains 
would outgnaw the mental ones. 

Dragging herself together she limped on, aware all at 
once that she was dog-tired, drenched to the skin as well 
as sick at heart. 

It was Lyndhurst beyond doubt—every step brought 
her to familiar ground. Of the Manor House itself she 
knew nothing, its very exterior was barely more than 
familiar to her, but she knew the ruined portion very 
well, she had clambered among the broken walls and queer, 
half demciished rooms often enough, and as often been 
driven out with opprobrious names such as “poultry sneak ” 
and “ gipsy thief” by a sour-faced keeper. But that was a 
year since, when the owner was in residence, now the 
sour-faced man was gone—to a place, perchance, where he 
would learn somewhat concerning his sins of omission and 
commission in regard to his neighbour. At least, Zetella 
necd fear him no more. 

The wind seemed to be increasing rather than diminish- 
ing in strength; she found it hard to fight against, and 
was forced to stop for breath. Looking about her she 
began to see by what an immense detour she must have 
arrived at the Manor. 

“IT must ha’ come miles an’ miles out 0’ my way.” she 
said to herself, and felt aggrieved, as though Lisa Nairn 
were responsible for this factor in her misery, ae well as 
for her aching feet, her drenched condition, her hunger 
and loneliness. And her heart felt full of bitterness 
against the woman who seemed to have all that she lacked 
-—beauty and wealth, a secured place in the world—who 
seemed to be about to gain all that she had ever hoped 
to possess—the one man! 

She had reached an entrance to the rough parkland that 
surrounded the ruins, a little wicket gate set in the wall 
of rough, undressed stone. It stood open, indeed it was 
slightly off its hinges as thouzh inviting intruders, or 
perhaps bluffing them by indicating how little they stood 
to gain by intrusion, seeing how poorly what there was 
had been left guarded. oo, 

She pushed open _the gate agd it siched eerily on its 
remaining hinge. The sound remained with her as she 
mae her way through the growth of drivping bracken 
which almost obscured the path. The ruins spread irrecu- 
larly to the left, they stood on a little eminence above 
the green moat, dry in name only, as the growth of water- 
loving plants that masked it could testify. No glinpse of 
the inhabited portion of the Manor house was to be 
caught from this point, for the house sloped with the 
cround which inclined gently towards the little tributary 
river that flowed through it. 
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deserted, so absolutely at the world’s end as it did now. 
She stopped dead in’ her advance and looked up at the 
grim building looming out against the sad-coloured sky, 
and the girl felt that there wag something almost of 
menace in their mysterious, irregular bulk. : 

“T'd a sight ruther sleep in the open,” said the girl 
to herself, ‘a sight ruther.” 7 

It was one thing to clamber about such a place when 
the sun shone brightly from a blué'sky and your blood was 
warmed by the delicious knowledge that you are doing 
a forbidden thing and exasperating those in authority; but 
another and a vastly different thing, she realised, to be 
driven, by the crim goad of necessity, to seek shelter for 
the night in the same place. For all her courage, she 
began to feel afraid,, not of flesh and blood, but of some 
unknown thing—afraid with a vague and superstitious 
terror of which she was acutely ashamed. 

‘‘ Ugh, ye great baby,” she admonished herself sharply, 

— pressed on. “Us ‘ull be afraid of our own shadow 
next!” 
- She was in the ruins now, and the moonlight showed 
her a half-demolished room, its side open to the night, the 
sky its roof. But opposite to her a great. open fireplaco 
that was in itself a small room, seemed to the gil to offer 
the snugger shelter she needed. It looked almcst inviting, 
for there eeemed to be a heap of bracken there as if some 
luxuriously minded tramp had used the place as a bed- 
chamber before her. If so, it would be nice and con- 
venient; it did not occur to her to exncrience scruples as 
to the cleanliness of her predecessor. 

She crossed to the fireplace, her feet slipping on the 
loose stones with which ibs floor was littered, her heart 
beating quickly, obsessed by all a chil:l’s fear of something 
lurking behind her in the darkness ready to pounce upon 
her in an unguarded moment; but nothing leapt upon her 
from the shadows, and the moon sailing out now with a 
greater clearness, leaving its veiling clouds behind, showed 
her as clean and snug-looking a shake-down as the heart 
of a tired man or woman could desire. 

“Well, here’s a bit o’ luck,” she said aloud, and felt 
comforted by the sound of her own voice, “us ‘ull sleep 
without rocking to-night, IT reckon . . .” 

The sentence ravelled off suddenly into a long drawn- 
out, thin cry of fear. Smoothing out the impromptu couch 
as she had spoken, Zetella’s hand hal encountered the 
touch of another hand hidden beneath the heaped bedding 
of bracken and straw. Not the warm clasp of hvman 
fingers against her own, though God knew that would have 
been terrifying enough, but the touch of cold fingers—cold 
and stiff and unyielding as thoee of a corpse. 

Just for a moment the girl stood there rigid, as 
though those culd fingers had touched, not her hand, but 
her heart and stilled it—but only for a moment. With a 
rush her courage returned, and trembling and shaken, yet 
determined, she tore at the concealing bracken and laid 
its secret bare. | 

A man lay there; he was without a coat and wore a 
broad ribbon of some kind across the bosom of his shirt, 
she imagined vaguely that he was in evening dress. His 
face was covered, cr, more accurately speaking, had been 
covered by a handkerchief, but her ronzh handling of the 
concealing bracken had displaced it, and as she looked it 
clipped still farther from the face, leaving it uncovered. 

A strangled sob of terror burst from the girl’s lips; 
this man was dead. But it was not that she was afraid of 
death, only there was something so dreadful in the face 
upturned w her own so ghastly and nerve- 
shaking . . that in a panic of terror she flung out 
her hands as though to ward off the very sight of it, and 
turning, fled blindly out into the open again. 

She hardly knew where her steps carried her, crashing 
through the wet, tangled growth of the park. She only 
knew that she was overwhelined by the imperative need of 
human companionship—that she must hear a friendly 
voice, touch a warm human hand. Instinct rather than any 
knowledge guided her to the inhabited portion of the 
Manor. Almost before she was aware of it she was beating 
with frenzied hands at the door of the servants’ quarter, 
crying out piteously for admittance. Crying and receiving 
no answer. 

Recovering hersclf a little she drew back and looked at 
the barred windows ahove her. They were in darkness, 
only to the right in a larger window which she imagined 


to be some back kitchen a very faint glow flickered. She 
made a discovsiy alse that in her hysterical state brought 
an impulse of inad laughter surging to her lips. The door 
against which she had been beating so wildly and_in- 


effectually for admittance, stood ajar, a faint interval of 
licht an inch or 60 wide, showed between its edge and 
the jamb, 

Desperate in her flight from the horror behind her, she 
pushed open the door and went in, Then, simultaneously, 


she became aware that she was in a wide. flagged passage 
lighted by a onttering candle set in a flat. brass candlestick 
on the floor, and that the wind at her entry had caught 
the deor. banging it crashinely behin.l her, extinguishing 
the candle, leaving her alone in the darkness. 


(Another instalment next week.) 


A Remarkable 


New Serial Story told with 
extraordinary power by a 
hitherto unknown writer who 
hides his identity under the 
pen-name of “Nemo” com- 
mences shortly in Pearson's 


Weekly. 


Why do you utter with a scrzam: “I am awake, it is no dream?” 
“If ygou’d let a Word in edg.ways—— 
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| THINGS A WOMAN | 
WANTS TO KNOW. 
SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Hopkos : 

Ie the drink for which you ask my recipe: 
Boil three-quarters of an ounce of hope and 
half an ounce of ginger in a quart of water for 
half an hour; add one pound of brown sugar, 
and boil for ten minutes longer. Pour into a 

n and add five quarts of boiling water. 
ttle when cold, and it will be ready for 
drinking at once. (Reply fo Youna FarMeEe.) 


Baked Mackerel. 

Soak a fresh mackerel in milk and water, 
after cleansing it, for halfan hour. Then stuff 
the fish with chopped onion, parsley, and bread- 
crumbs, Ss with black pepper and salt. 
Work all together with a little dripping or 
butter. Place the fish on a baking-tin, brush 
it over with dripping, scatter a few breadcrumbs 
over, and bake for half an_ hour. Baste 
occasionally. Serve on avery hot dish with 
eome nicely boiled potatoes. 


For Boiled Fruit Pudding 

Take five or six ounces of suet, chop it 
very finely, then rub into one und of flour. 
Season with a saltspoonful of salt, and add by 
degrees sufficient water to make a light, stiff 
pastry. ‘I'urn on to a pastry board and roll out 
to quarter-inch thick. If you have not as much 
suet as I have stated, use a little baking powder 
to insure the pastry being very light. Boil 
for one and a half to two hours. (Reply to 
SBLACKBEREY.) 

A Lemon Jelly for Invalids 

Ts often wanted in a hurry. If this recipe 
be followed, it is easily made. Put an ounce of 
gelatine powder and six ounces of loaf sugar 
in a basin and pour over it a quart of boiling 
water, stirring all the time till it is quite 
dissolved. Then add the juice of two lemons 
and the rind of one, and six ounces of loaf 
sugar. Let it stand for twenty minutes and 
then strain ; add a little sherry or brandy, and 
when cold, but not set, pour into a mould. 
Stewed Sheep’s Trotters. 

Take some sheep's trotters (they can be 
bought ready prepared at a tripe shop). Stew 
them very gently in sufficient water to cover 
them until they are tender enough to remove 
the bones. Then make some yg! sauce, co 
chopped ley or capers to it, or any other 
fascniing yoni like. Place the boned sheep's 
feet in the sauce, make very hot, add a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, and serve. The liquor, if 
boiled with the bones and some nice fresh 
vegetables, will make delicious broth. 

Apple Jam. 

Cut up some apples, without peeling or 
coring, and put them in a jar, with some strips 
of lemon rind and a little cinnamon. Cover 
over with a flour and water paste, and let it 
atand all night in the oven. Pass the fruit 
through a sieve, and to every pound of pulp 
allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Put 
into a preserving pan, stir till it boils, and 
then let it boil for twenty minutes, stirring all 
the time. Pour into clean, dry pots, and cover 
at once with white paper, brushed over with 
white of egg. 

Knuckle of Veal and Rice. 

This is a joint which can generally be 
bought very cheaply, and can be cooked to 
great advantage in the following way: Place 
the veal in a pan with half a pound of bacon. 
one pound of washed rice, Plenty of onions and 
carrots cut in slices. Add a few peppercorns 
and a little salt. Pour over all three quarts 
of water and let the whole stew very gently for 
three hours. Before serving, add a Tittle 
chopped parsley to the gravy. This dish 
makes an excellent dinner for a family of six 
or eight people. A scrag end of neck of 
mutton treated in the same way will make a 
good change. 

Plum Pickle. 

Take six pounds of long blue autumn 
plums, the last to come on the market. Rub 
each with a cloth and prick in several places 
with a coarse needle. Boil one quart of 
vinegar for twenty minutes with one pound of 
coarse brown sugar, a dessertspoonful of 
cloves, five blades of mace, and three-quarters 
of an ounce of cinnamon. Strain the vinegar, 
and while still very hot, pour it over the plums 
and stand for twenty-four hours. Next day 
boil the vinegar again and pour it on the fruit. 
Put all over the fire to simmer for a few 
minutes, until the plums are tender and 
cracked, but still whole. Place the pickle in 
well dried jars, and tie down with bladder while 
still warm. (Reply to Country Gre.) 


And 
“I would explain that my hilarity is due 
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A HOME-MADE MUSLIN. . 
MoruHEgs who will be proof against the attractions of this pretty little 
frock (No. 18007) are, I feel sure, not many. It 
has so much to recommend it, apart from its evident 
beauty of design. The cost of the requisite four and 
a half yards of twenty-seven inch muslin is very 
trifling, especially when you take into consideration 
that, fashioned in white or cream, thie dress will do 
later, at Christmas parties. Or again, since 60 
little material is needed, perhaps the limits of your 
purse will extend to Japanese silk, which, as we 
all know, is suitable wear, on one occasion or 
another, the whole year through. : . 
Moreover, you must take into consideration 
the ease with which this dress may be made at 
home. ‘The bodice and sleeves only are lined, and 
by following our pattern (which is a uide for 
both lining and material) you cannot have any 
difficulty in putting the various parts together, 
for each is nicked at the edges or punched 
with holes (this latter to indicate the position 
of trimmings), so that a mistake is impossible. 
Those tiny perpendicular tucks on bodice and 
skirt (plainly indicated on paper pattern) must 
each be stitched in position ere the various 
portions are sewn together. Even that small 
shaped strap, covered with lace, which outlines 
the yoke has its paper representative. No, you 
cannot but succeed, and, even though this be your 
No. 18007. Parer Pattern, Maiden effort, you are sure to be pleased with your 
6id., pont free, from Pat- handiwork. 2 . 
torn Department, Pearson's Our pattern is cut to fit a girl of eight to ten 
London, W.C. years. 
SOC 


AN EXERCISE FOR THE DELICATE. 

For the girl to whom such strenuous exercises as tennis, hockey, and 
badminton do not appeul, it is a little difficult sometimes to select that 
exercise which is so necessary to the health. 

Some wise women discovered long ago that the care of a garden was one 
of the most delightful ways of combining exercise and pleasure, but it is 
only recently that Dame Fashion has set her seal of approval upon this 
pastime. “Hoeing your own row” is just as fashionable now as playing 
tennis or golf. 

If one is addicted to indigestion or a sallow complexion or a bad temper 
or the mopes or even laziness, a garden without a gardener is the best tonio 
in the world. 

I doubt whether there is another sport or amusement which offers such 
splendid opportunities for developing muscles, for clearing away liver tints, 
for brightening eyes, for making waists slender and chests high and strong. 
The girl who bas the perseverance to take the actual care of a garden 
during one summer gets more good, wholesome physical training than she 
could possibly acquire in several winters’ work in a gymnasium. 


HOLIDAYS TOGETHER MEAN QUARRELS. 

PrruHars, on the whole, it isn’t wise for engaged couples to take holida: 
together. A summer holiday lasts too long. A week-end might 
satisfactory, but a fortnight or a month gives too much scope. It takes 
Dick quite a couple of days to get over the delight of having Dorothea all 
to himself, and thus a week-end proves satisfactory; for by the time he is 
prepared to quarrel the holiday is over. 

It is different with a longer holiday. Maybe it rains on the third day, 
and the boarding-house drawing-room is full of visitors, who eye Dick and 
his sweetheart because they sit very close together. Or they go out, and it 
rains, which makes Dorothea very cross. 

“Oh,” says Dick to himself savagely, in the shelter of his bed-room, “if 
that’s ber temper, it’s just as well to know it before marriage!” 

Naturally, the unattached epinsters on the promenade and sands will 
admire Dick in his holiday clothes, and Dick, having an eye for all 
feminine beauty, will observe their attention. 

Do you suppose Dorothea is going to put up with this? She will sigh, 
and quote the verses about men being “ deceivers ever.” And ten to one, 
if words pass, Dick will say that she is “ unreasonably jealous.” 

Nobody's disposition is perfect, and constant companionship is the 
surest way to discover failings. Dick is disappointed to d that 
Dorothea is not an angel; and when Dorothea sees that Dick has 
blemishes, the revelation for the time does not please her. The quarrel 
comes and rages fiercely—so fiercely that soon after it is over each is 
anxious to be friendly again. 

“I suppose I was in the wrong,” Dorothea will say to herself, full of 
remorse. While Dick, supposing that Dorothea is in tears of anguish 
because of his cruelty, feverishly awaits the moment when he can rush to 
her and beg forgiveness. 


3 THE PAPER for the HOME. 


@ The “ Daily Express" is popular in the home because of 
the bright, interesting nature of its contents, 


2 @ All the news of the day is given in terse and 
4 pithy style, enabling all classes to keep in touch with 
existing events, whether domestic, social, or political. 
@ 


Duily Gxpreses 


Price One Halfpenny of all newsagents, 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


When Frying a Large Sole 
And you wish to turn it, stick a fork inte 
the fish near the head. 


In Making an Apple Tart 

Add a little treacle to the fruit, instead of 
sugar. This greatly improves the flavour. 
Simple Razor Strop Paste. 

Wet the strop with sweet oil, and dust a 


little flour of emery evenly over it. (Re 
L. H. G.) ele ne 


To Remove a Glass Stopper 

Which has become fixed in a bottle, plunge 
the bottle into hot water for a short time. The 
glass will expand and release the stopper. 


Washing Silk Blouses. 

These will have just the stiffness of new 
silk, if, after being washed, they are rinsed in 
water in which a little methylated spirit has 
been mixed. 

Ink Spilt on a Carpet 

Can be completely erased as follows: 
Sop up as much as possible with pieces of blot- 
ting paper, and then apply milk with a bit of 
rag, changing the milk when dirty. After the 
ink has been removed, wash with ammonia and 
water, and the stain will vanish. 


Save Your Labour. 

Keep a receptacle in the kitchen, drop into 
it all soft paper bags, etc., instead of throwing 
them away. Use these for wiping the stove 
after Erving fot cleaning greasy knives, plates, 

ans, etc., before washing. They can afterwards 
burnt, and so the washing-up water keeps 
cleaner. (Thanks to E. W.) 


To Cure Scurf. 

Procure from a chemist one ounce of 
almond oil. Rub this into the scalp with the 
finger tips. two or three times a week. Once 
a fortnight wash the head thoroughly in warm, 
soft water, using the yolk of a beaten egg 
instead of soap. (Reply to Kinaston.) 

A Scouring Mixture. 

Mix together two quarts of water, two 
ounces of soda, two ounces of fuller’s earth, and 
quarter of a pound of soap. When all is well 
mixed put in a saucepan and simmer till 
thoroughly amalgamated. Stir occasionally 
when cooling, store injam-jars. This will keep 
for years, and when once it has hardened, the 
mixture can be turned out in lumps and used 
like soap. (Thanks to EL1zaBETH.) 

To Clean White Coral 

Such as you describe proceed as follows: 
Soap the coral and steep it in soft water for 
twelve hours; then place it in a solution of 
chloride of lime and let stand for twenty-four 
hours. The solution should completely cover 
the coral. Take it out and wash thoroughly 
under atap. If the coral is not clean after this 


oe ee it in the sun to bleach. (Reply to 
AMEs N.) 


For Staining Boards. 

Permanganate of potash is a cheap and 
effectual stain for boards. Pour one quart of 
boiling water over half an ounce of this potash, 
and use it to paint over the floor. Repeat the 
process if the boards are not as dark as you 
wish. Then apply a mixture of a quarter of a 
pint of turpentine to three-quarters of a pint 
of linseed oil. Let this dry in well before 
polishing with beeswax andturpentine. (Rep!y 
to STACKPOOL.) 

To Waterproof Fishing Boots 

Dissolve one ounce of powdered resin in 8 
quarter of a pint of linseed oil made hot 
over the fire in a pipkin. Then add two 
ounces of mutton suet from the kidney, 
chopped very small, and simmer till all is 
thoroughly mixed. To use thie preparaticn, 
the boots should be made slightly warm by the 
fire before the waterproof is painted on with 
acamel’s hair brush. (Reply to FISHERMAN.) 


To Detect Escaping Gas. 

___ It is very usual to seek for gas leakages 
with a lighted candle, which certainly is not a 
safe proceeding. I advise this simple recipe 
being adopted instead. Mix one pound of 
soap with three pints and half of water, apply 
this sticky liquid with a brush to the gas-pipe. 
when, if an escape be taking place, bubbles will 
be scen on the liquid. 

The position of the 
escape is thusindicated 
without any danger! 


B ' (Reply to EVESHAM.) 


you tell me why, do you refuse to make reply ? 
to the fact that the September numbers of Pearson’s Magazine and The Novel Magazine are now on sale.” 
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LOOKING WELL. 


John Bull looks as well as anyone and jovial too, 
So broad, so sturdy, and so strong. Folks say, 
eed well you look a Poor John is really ill 

€ so many of us, and dare not say so— yt 
would not believe him. 4 ee 

Looks belie people. Only those who are ill know 


how much suffering there is. How we wish our heads 
didn’t ache! Or we wish food was enjoyable and 
would digest—wish we hadn't the pain, the flatu- 
lence, and the acidity that follows eating. 

Why ‘‘wish” only? Take a short course of 
Mother Seigel's Syrup. There is renewed hope and 
renewed health in every drop of it. It will so tone 
up and strengthen the digestion that life itself 
becomes a new joy. 


Mother Seigel’s 
| Syrup Tablets. 


Price 2s. 9d. 
. One size only. 


, Redfield, Bristol, Jan. 8th, 1908, 


MOTHER 


SEIGELS 


SYRUP. 


SST TS TIT SOE OER ETE, 
e@ 2 Jackson Rd.,New Barnet. 
Dec. 3, 1907. 

The Doctor advised [-..,..... 

nothing but skin anc 

———— J bone, and convulsions 

et in. The doctor advised SCOTT’S Emulsion. The first few doses brought a change 

ind after the first bottle he began to improve, gaining flesh every day. Now he is one 
lf the happiest and healthiest children in Barnet.” R HORNETT 


SCOTT'S cures sueh cases because SCOTT'S is the only Emulsion which consist! }ache or Neuralgia. 
c= ible ingredient manufactured in the finest possible way—by thh we wont to prove 


"S cures at whatever time of the year you ar¢ 
ill Take no package without the SCOTT trade-mark—the “Fishman.” 


SCOTT'S Emulsion 


THE SETTLER’S IDEAL HOME. 
NEw ZEALAND. 
rrangements have been made with the Shaw, Savill & 


Ubon Co., the New 
Tederal Steaua Navigation Coy for ne Oo And the 


send you two free 
simple doses of 
Kaputine by return 
post. 

Write to 

C. H. KAPUTINE, 
Kaputine Works, 
Wakefieid. 


Kaputine is sold by 
Chemistsand Stores 
everywhere, Packets 
of 18 doses, 1/-. 


Samples 1d. 


t Street, London, E.C, 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Don’t Forget Your Camera 
and a Copy of 


:| How to Take and 
-<|Fake Photographs. 


to thetr tak ng with 
ihe itigh Commissioner 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. 
CLorH, WITH 8 FULL-PAGE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. Price 18., POST FREE IS. 2d. 


. At the present time 
ited to Farm Agri- 


TIRED 
MEN 


When you are tired 
of taking myste:1ous 
prescriptions and 
weary of wenring 
Electric Belts, write 
to me and I will send 
yon a Book which 
shows howevery man, 
young an‘l oll, may 
be Quickly and Tho- 


CURED IN 10 
MINUTES, 
One Kaputine cures 
in ten minutes the 
most violent. Head- 


When writing to 


ADVERTISERS 


please mention 


The Contents include: 
The Dark Room—Camernas, Plates, and 
Filns—The Selecti: n of Subjects—Exposure 
—Development and after Trentment of 
Negatives—Printing Processes—Mounting— 
Competition aud Exhibition Work, etc., etc. 


At all Booksellers, or from 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd , Henrietta St., W.C. 


Why 


3, 
EXHAUSTION, 
VARICOCELE, and 
DEBILITY from any 
cause whatever, 
WITHOUT 
SiOMACH_ MEDI. 
CINE or ELECTRI.- 
CITY. Hundreds of 


dL) '} 


; Keeps good time all the time. Looks well and cures. Book gent 
. wears well. Accuracy and durability justify the sealed, post fre2, for 
liberal guarantee that goes with every Watch Two Stanps. Meu- 


having INGERSOLL on the dial. 
Regul ir men’s <Ize, open face, real lever, tantern pinion. 
keyle-s actlon —stemewied ng and s'em setting. nen 


tion this paper. 


SS magnetic; ca-csinnickel,gun-metalor goid plate finish. A. J. L El a H, 
the name For Sale hy leading shopkeepers, ut if your dealrr cannot supply you, send 02 and 93 
NGERSOL, USS and we will seid Watch to you by retura cf post. Booklet free. 


Creat Russell Street, 
LONDON, Wc. 
Over twenty years’ 
successful results. 


Other “Ingersoll * Watches—Eclipse, 6- ; Junior,£G ; Midget. | adies’ Size, 86. 
WOBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 288 Audrey House, Ely Placo, London, £.e, i 
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NEEDS A BOX 
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40 meals for 6d. is Economy, 
when it is the price of 40 meals 
of Quaker Oats—the most perfect 
brain and muscle-building food 
you can buy. All who have tasted 

: and tired of other foods, are de- 
lighted with its delicious flavour, 
astonished at the energy it gives 
for daily work. 

No husks or. impurities in 
Quaker Oats—no waste—every 
flake is pure nourishing food. 


Quaker Oats | 


= 


THERE IS NO RISK IN TAKING 


them to be a medicine of quite unusual excellence. What they have done for thousands 
of others you may reasonably expect they will do for you. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


do their work in Nature’s way. They act specifically but gently on the faulty organs. 
They are an unequalicd preparation for all cases of Indigestion, Billousness, Constipation, 
Disordered Liver and Kidneys, and Impurities of the Blood, You need net have the 
slightest hesitation in adopting a course of these pills. The valuable vegetable extracts 
from which they arc skiifully compounded ensure the most beneficial results. If you 
are troubled with ‘‘nerves’’, if a little exertion tires you, if you do not enjoy your food, 
if you have pain after eating, if you are afilicted with sleeplessness, or indeed experience 
any of the countless symptoms of dyspepsia, commence to take Beecham's Pills at once, 


THEY ARE SURE TO DO YOU GOOD. 


— 


= 


— 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
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fT 
Release from sores, pains, 


il il Mtg, “ln 

and skin-disease of all kinds My 
is assured by the regular use of Zam-Buk, IN, 
the richest and rarest of healing balms, ‘lt 
and the World’s greatest skin-cure, which if 
entirely displaces coarse old-fashioned ointments, 
or salves that aro largely composed of rancid 
fats and poisonous mineral irritants. 

Prepared in a unique way from rich and rare herbal essences possessing 
exceptional medicinal qualities, Zam-Buk is more than a mere ointment, and 
it does more. Always keep Zam-Buk in the house ready for the treatment of 
any cut, bruise, sore,orskinandscalp trouble. Zam-Buk is Nature's wonderful ally 

and therein lies tho secret of its unique power as a healing balm and skin-cure. 
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HOME 


| 
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A Remarkable Story. 

I wonper if P.W. readers realise that for every story 
they read in the paper, hundreds have been refused 
as not being g enough. For the motto of P.W. 
is the best, and the best only. 

Yearly, many thousands of stories are sent into 
the office, and, every day in the year, my search 
for good stories goes on. For the past few months 
now, I have been very busily engaged in the search 
for a good serial story. 

But, to my mind, all the stories submitted to 
me failed; they missed the human grip, without 
which no story can be great. And I was in despair 
when there came into my hands a story that made 
my hardened editorial heart leap for sheer joy at 
the chance of having it for P.W. For in this story 
there seemed to flow the tide of life itself; here 
were no waxwork kind of puppets for characters, 
but ple who were really alive, and all readers 
could see into their minds and understand why 
they did this thing and that thing. And it was as 
if the central character took the reader for his 
friend; and I, the first reader, was glad of his 
company, and knew his joys and understood his 
sorrows. 

I sat up with that story till the dawn showed at 
my windows; for, long before I put it down, I 
knew I had got the story I wanted at last. Then 
I laid the manuscript down, finished. Suddenly it 
occurred to me that I did not know the author's 
name. The story had come into my hands through 
a third party, and there had been no name, as 
is usual, on the first page of the manuscript. Who 
had written this story, so fresh and original in its 
motive, so real and vigorous, that it had stirred 
me so much? 


No Clue to the Writer's Name. 

I sEarcnep through the pages for a clue to the 
writers name. I could not find it. But on the 
last page of all, in the right-hand corner, written 
in a precise, sure hand—the letters so small that 
I had overlooked it when I had first finished the 
story—was this signature: “Nemo.” 

That was all. There was a mystery about this 
fine, strong story. Try as I could, I failed in all 
my attempts to discover the writer. The agents 
from whom I received the story were resolute not 
to help. The writer had forbidden them, under 
any circumstances, to make known his name. 

Tho story was not written in the style of any 
other author whose work I knew, and it was, I 
judged, the work of a new writer—a wonderful first 
story. And that is how it proved. Some day I 
hope to be able to tell P.W. readers the story of 
how, finally, I managed to track down the writer, 
after all (and his name would come to you as a 
very great surprise), but at present I am bound to 
silence. For, run to earth in London City, in 
tpite of all the precautions he had taken to utterly 
hide his identity, he would only let me have his 
story on condition that I did not reveal his name. 

Well, the eed starts very soon, and you shall 
judge for yourselves whether this story is not one 
of the most remarkable narratives which has ever 
appeared in any book, magazine, or weekly paper. 


“ 


Oh! What a Surprise ! 

For sheer unadulterated innocence of the Al extra 
special brand, commend me to a Basuto servant 
employed by a lady at Ladysmith. A little while 
ago she shot herself with a revolver, and C. 8., who 
resides in South Africa, has sent me a cutting con- 
taining her own explanation of the occurrence. Here 
it is: “I saw a loaded revolver, and, thinking it 
was a camera, I intended to take a fr‘end’s photo, 
and I got her to stand in front of me. Then I 
levelled the butt of the revolver at her, whilst the 
muzzle was near my chest. I pulled the trigger, 
thinking it would take the photo. It did not take 
the photo, but I hope to be better soon.” 

Readers of P.W., without an exception, will, 
I am sure, share this entertaining lady’s hope. 
Something should be done to lessen the baffling 
resemblance between cameras and revolvers. Just 
think how annoying it would be in the case of a 
duel, for instance, to discover that you had taken 
an exceedingly flattering snapshot of your hated 
rival, instead of sending a bullet through his left 
optic, as you intended. Decidedly, the matter 
requires looking into. 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be 


Winged Swimmers. 
“In view of the repeated attempts to swim the 


Flying Record. 


ew Games for the Sands. 


Have any of my readers got a good idea for a new 


game for the sands? There comes a time when 
castle-building palls even on the most enthusiastic 
of sand architects, and it would be interesting to 
know of some alternative pastimes. If you are 
acquainted with a good game, or can invent 
one, write it down, explaining the details, and 
t it to reach this office not later than Tuesday, 
September 15th. I will give a P.W. ket-knife 
to each of the ten readers who sends in the best 
suggestions. Address your envelopes to the Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, W.C., and mark 
them “Sand games” in the top left-hand corner. 


bee 


Channel from Dover to Calais,” writes J. 8., “it 
is interesting to recall what Benjamin Franklin, 
himself an expert swimmer, has to say in this 
connection. hen a boy, he amused himself one 
day with flying a paper kite on the banks of a 
lake. Fastening the kite to a stake he entered the 
water for a swim. It then occurred to him that he 
might enjoy kite flying and swimming at the same 
time. He relates that, by lying on his back and 
holding the string in his hand, he was drawn along 
the surface of the water in a most agreeable manner.” 
He adds: “I have never since that time practised 
this singular mode of swimming, though I think it 
not impossible to cross in this manner from Dover 
to Calais. The packet boat, however, is still pre- 
ferable. Can you say,” adds J. S., “if the feat 
was ever attempted in this manner, or if kites or 
balloons were ever used to aid swimmers or craft?” 
—_—_—_————I_ have never heard of any experiments 
in this line, J. S., but perhaps some of my readers 
can inform you. The nearest approach to it I know 
is the ingenious accomplishment of Mr. Wilhelm 
Bauer, who, in 1863, raised the sunken steamship 
Inudwig by means of balloons. Two Russian 
engineers subsequently improved on his idea, and 
in 1898 a submerged boat was lifted in the Weichsell 
from a depth of thirty feet. I should think that 
swimming with a kite must be a delightful sensa- 
tion, and I wonder that none of the enterprising 
army of Channel swimmers has made the attempt. 
We shall have to put Mr. P. Doubleyou on to it. 


I HEaRD it stated the other day,” says H. B. V., 
“that a lark can fly higher than any other bird. 
Is this a fact ?” _—_————CCertainly not, H. B. V. 
That honour belongs, without doubt, to the condor 
of the Andes. This huge bird can lift itself to a 
height that has been estimated at between five and 
six miles. Humboldt relates that, when he was up 
among the mountains in Chili, he saw these wonder- 
ful birds sailing round in circles for hours at a 
time, so high above him that they seemed the 
merest specks in the sky. When one remembers 
the great breadth of their wings, extending about 
fourteen feet from tip to tip, this gives one some 
idea of the elevation they attain to. The condor, 
as a rule, lays a couple of eggs during November, 
and, curiously enough, its young ones are unable 
to fly for a whole year after they are born. It 
must be admitted, however, that they make up 
for lost time afterwards. 


Are Fat Men the Most Successful ? 
Tuar is the problem raised by a correspondent, who 


humbly signs himself, One or THE Ranx anp FILE. 
“My elie gave me a good education,” he says, 
“and I came out second ina school of about 400 boys. 
I hoped to forge right away, at ary rate, to a fair 
gen in life, but, although I am now thirty-one, 

have been unable to rise above 35s. a week. On 
looking round, it seems to me that almost without 
exception the successful men are men of bulk. In 
a bank or insurance office, for instance, the manager 
is nearly always a big, important-looking man, 
while the subordinate clerks are mostly insignificant- 
looking. I sometimes feel that, with a heavier 
appearance, I should have done well, but that, being 
only eight and a-half stone, I must be content to 
rub along in the lower rank and file.’-———______. 
I am afraid I can’t agree with you, my friend. It’s 
character and brains, and not avoirdupois, that 
tells where success is concerned. Look back through 
history, and remember Napoleon, Nelson, Frederick, 
and the hundred other small men who have blazoned 
their names across the story of humanity. Why, 
even at the present day the recognised heads of most 
of our leading professions are well on the miniature 
side. Not even their most hostile critics could 
accuse Mr. Asquith, Admiral Fisher, Lord Roberts 
Mr. Justice Darling, or Mr. Hall Caine of looming 
too largely on the horizon in a physical sense. No, 
no, Rank AND Fite, you must buck up, and not 
allow yourself to be depressed by imaginary dis- 
advantages. 


Mouser and Miser. 

Mancuester has the best art gallery and the worst 
climate of any provincial town, but these are not 
its only claims to distinction. It has also a black 
cat. his ingenious member of the feline race, 
according to H. B. U., spends its time sitting on 
a stool in a public-house. When it hears the bill 
of the till ring, however, it promptly jumps upon 
the cash register, and refuses to budge until it has 
been given a halfpenny. Taking the coin in its 
mouth, it then makes a dignified exit into the 
stable where it sleeps. Tho other day, a customer, 
who was anxious to know what it did with the 
money, followed it to its lair, but, on observing 
that it was pursued, the cat promptly flew at him, 
causing him to beat a hasty retreat. Later on ho 
returned, and, examining the stable, found under 
the straw a hole with no fewer than fifteen half- 
pennies in it. H. B. U. would like to know my 
opinion of this remarkable circumstance. 
There seems to be only the choice of two 
opinions in the matter, H. B. U. Either pussy is 
a confirmed miser, or else sho is deliberately saving 
up in order to provide herself with an old-age 
pension. In future days, when she is too old and 
stiff to lie in wait for mice or pounce down upon 
the guileless sparrow, you will probably see her 
limping into the street with a halfpenny in her 
mouth, and waylaying the cats’-meat man. Her 
kittens and grandkittens will, no doubt, be 
extremely attentive to her in her declining years, 
and, being an old cat, she will probably finish up 
by leaving her entire fortune to the Society for the 
Fetinction of Fox-terriers. 


F.A.F. Special Days. 

Avcuer 27th, “Mrs. Jennio Dane's” Day; August 
28th, “The Cardwell” Day; August 29th, “Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia” Day; August 31st, “The Royal 
Scots” Day; September Ist, ““H.M.S. Hyacinth’ 
Day. 


F.A.F. Figures. 
Amounts to hand not 


reviously acknowledged. 
e Seaside, _ 6d.; M. A. P., £1; 


£1. 1s.; E 

M j ;.G. M. C., 1s. 6d 
i0s.; Urchfont, 23. éd.; G. L. D., 2s. 

. 6d.; Miss M. Harris, 

. 6d.; Enness, 38.; A, Johnson, WMS. Gory, 
1s. 6d.; J. Proctor, 78. 6d.; Maori, £1; H. Cullis, 

3., 28. 6d.; Mrs. P. Morgan, 5s.; Jack Brereton and 
iss B. pg 159.; H. Nethersole, 1s. d; 
; Motor Breakdown, ApingsON, 23. Gd.; Mr. 

2s. 2d.; V. A. B. M., 9d.; Major C. Collins, 

Qs. 6d.; E. W., 68.; G. Hesilrige, 23, 6d.; M Shauntry, 94.; 

‘A. E. Warburton and Family, 159.; F. k. 
. 9d.; A Teacher, ei W. K. Prow 2s. 6d 


iss 8. 


5 2s. .>_B._B., 1s.; FE. 
. C. Fraser, 1s.; W. H. Carr, £2 25., 
is . ode; WG. F 
; BH 3 
.; M. Armstead, 10s.; F 
Davis, 10s.; M., Market Deeping. 38. ; 
Sympathetic Friend, 9d.; M. B., £1; G i; 
rs. Gu 10s.; 'W. Gurden, 78. 6d.; Jessie 
10s.; 2s 3 0. W. HL, 10s.; Jack D., 
1s.; .; Maud’ and Kile 
Ross, 


.- ge 
ze 


Cutler, 4s.; Anon, 


1» 28. 6d 


Burriss, 


10s.; M. W. 58.; H. C. 
P. K., 38.; B. FE. M., 38.; 
Mrs. Mf. L. Maunder, §s.; M 
2s. 3d.; A. H., 68; E. Kinch, 68; W. G Pennington, ‘Is. Gi. K. 
Hawkins, 38.; Thankful, 28. 6d.; Anon., 103.; G. C. Grant, 10s; F. 
Sadler, 78. 6d.; With Best Wishes, Js. Loose Stamps, 7s.; C. 0. 


Marlow, 1s.; D. and Jackie, 68. 3d.; F. D. and K. L. N., £1. 
A. E. Thornton, 5s.; D. Downing and B. Usherwood, 1s. 6/.; K 
and E. Gibson, 3s.; A Devonshire Girl, 5s.; 8S. G. M., 158; A 
Grandmother, 5s.; H. A. Pegler, 10s.; St. Antony, 9d.; Mr, Brown, 
3s.; C. H. Coates, 38.; Misses Kilsby, 48. 6d.; Aberdeen, 3s.; Mis 
Philips, 18. 6d.; k. M. Walker, £1; bE. R. Cave, £1 10s.; O. lear 
son, 2s. 6d.; W. E. Goldring, 12s. 6d.; W S., 9d.; 10s ; 


5 ; A. S., 9d.; M. W., 105; 
Poppie Morton, 38.; W. C., 1s. 6d.; H. M. C., is.; W. J. A. 5; 
F. Hoylake, 2s.; Mrs. Gandy, 4s. 6d.; E. White, £2. 

Coutecrsp ; M. Curtiss and M. St. Quintin, 58. 3d.; H. Chandi: 
10s.; City and Co. Asylum Fishponds, £1 9s.; B. E. Sayer, 6s. Ul, 
‘ Little Girl of 2, 3s.; Officers, Non-Com., and Men of sist Bat’. 


.G.A., Quetta, per Major R. Wride, £4 Is. 8d.; Officers and Men 
of H.M.S. Mallard, £1 17s. 6d.; B. C. and G. I., 3s., Miss @ A 
Thompson, 12s.; Portland Club Derby, 128. 4d.; Garrison Schoo! 


lls. 
and Warrant Officers of H.M.S. Diamond £2 7%s.; Keune" 
Gallaher, 5s. 64d.; Swanwick Church Organ Recital, £2 73. ©. 


Anti-Slang Box, 68. 3d. ss A. M. Hutchinson, £1; Admiril 
Captain, Officers, and Ship's Coy., HM.S. Hyacinth, per Rev 
W. Tod, £8 2s.: M. M. Coon, 3s.; G. Kirtlan, 10s. 6d.; Leas Past 


lion, per Miss Butler, 15s. 6d.; Messrs. Mansfield’s Beanfe: 
A. N., 5s.; Louisa and Minnie Blakeburn, 5s. 3d.; King’s 
Royal Hotel, per A. P., 13s.; Sergt. 14th Regimental Mess 

r Col.-Sergt. A. Craven, £2 28.; Mrs. Aldridge, 78. 6<d.; Miss Ret 
Iurst, £2 13s. 8d.; J. W. Honry, 5s.; St. John's Infant Sch! 
3s. 9d.; Trevor Hill and Friend, 7s. 6d.; A. J. Roberts, £3 1. 
G. Edmunds, £1 4s. 6d. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Fund. 
Every penny subscribed gocs to the children in food or fare. A 
expenses aro borne by the promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pearse. 
Limited, the Daily Express, Limited, the Standard Newspares. 
Limited, and the Ragged School Unjon. There is no distinct oa 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness for & 
child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, with the neces’ 
attondante. Subscriptions should he addressed to the Hon. Sv™" 
tary, F.A.F., Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street. London, WC. 
and will he acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 
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Prin’ed by HORACE Cox, Bream's Rutldines, B.C, and Published ©, ARTE 
Fieeos, L7D., at Pearson's Weetly Buildings, Henrietta Wipes London, wd. 


awarded to each reader whose letter ia dealt with on this page, 
or who3e suggestion for a title is used, 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 10, 1908. 


Step Up, Ladies and Gentlemen! 


The Most Fascinating Life Story Ever Writien is 


SEVENTY YEARS A SHOWMAN. 


By “LORD” GEORGE SANGER. 
Now on Sale at all railway bookstalls, booksellers, and newsagents, 
price 6d., or post free for $d. from C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


‘HIRTY readers of THE SCOUT are 
having the time of their lives in 
Gen. Baden-Powell’s camp in North- 
umberland at present. 


LOOK PLEASANT, PLEASE! 


You can't help looking pleasant if you read and follow the 
advice contained in 


HOW TO TAKE AND FAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


It means no more Spoilt Plates, no more Blurred Prints, 
and no more Disappointing Results for you. 
THE BOOK THAT CAMERA EXPERTS USE. 


Sold by all booksellers, pes 1s ; or post free for 1s. 2d. from 
C. Arthur Pearson L'd., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


can read full 
week’s issue of 


@ THE SCOUT is organising another 
camp, to which one hundred boys will 
be invited. All boys who wish to 
participate in this pleasant holiday 


particulars in this 


The Scout, 


The BEST PENNY WEEKLY for BOYS 
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Ow This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger jin 

NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 

We pay any number of claims in respect of 

£2,000 RAILWAY N 5 U 

£100 INSURANCE. 

498 Claims already paid, including three of 

This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially 
Corporation, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, must be 

wi'l be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

representative of any person killed by an acci 
£2,000 n Gre: 

train in which the deceased was travelling as @ 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
the Insurance Coupon on this pase, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
place of abode, © long as the coupon is signed, 

PROVIDED ALSO. that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
such accident within three calender months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence 

-earson’'s Werkly on him, of her, at the time of being 
£100 killed by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 
she may be travelling as a passenger, the nextof kin of tho 
deceased will receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
be given to Tie Ockan ACCIDENT AND Guarantee Corrorition, Limite, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from the 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Editor 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in his, or 
her, possession tif Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in 
pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was viven of 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 
ea i 
each accideni—not the jirst claim only. 
£2,000 and.one of €1,000. 
guaranteed by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER 
sent within seven days to the above address, 
dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her. possesion, 
spaco provided at the foot. This paper may be left at tis, or ber, 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
In the event of a person having the current number of 
although not by an accident to any train in which he or 
whether the coupon be signed or not. provided notice in every case 
occurrence of the accident. 
who mects his death by accident while actually riding a cycle, 
which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or 
such accident to the said Corporation at above address within thres 


days of its occurrence. This paper may be left at lis, or her, plice 
of abode, so lorg as the coupon is signed. 
The above conditions are of the essence of tho contract. 
This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only and 
fitles the holder to tho benefit ef. and is subivet to the conditions 
‘he “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
* 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3 
Yurchase of this Publication is ae 
nium under Scet 73 of the A 4 Print of the A 
the office of this Tonenal, or of the said Corpora 
. Can recover on trore than ene Coupon-Insuranee-Tiekrt 
paper in-crespect of the same r 
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An Overloaded Ship 


Makes slow headway against the heaving, rolling sea. 


It’s the same with the man who overloads his system with a mass of 


heavy, indigestible food. / ‘ D2 4 
It means a sluggish, foggy brain and a tired, sleepy feeling when Ops Htiwed ms 


at — ig making “things hum”—skimming along on the high E Wholesome! Delicious! Refreshing! 
ccess. 
. “Nature provides aed them Lote ania 


. is 8 : **BIRD’ liesthe Custard.’ 
Are you going to remain in the slow-going “‘ Cargo” class, or would wes _— 
you prefer to be one of the “ Ocean Greyhounds’? 


Change your food. Try 


Grape-Nuts 


with rich milk or cream, and get energy and 
speed | 


This celebrated food is fully cooked, and ay . 
ready to serve direct from the packet. Its crisp, Your Holiday will be the brighter 


delicate particles: are very delicious. : for some good reading. . . 


Various processes are used to make wheat The Pick of the Market at Gu. each. 


palatable, but those used in making Grape-Nuts BARONESS ORCZY. 
The Case of Miss Elliott. 


have resulted in the production of a food which A votumo of mopebicy storie by the suthor of “THE, SCARLET P1Si'.8NEL” 
i i C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. (PAGE 
is not only most charming to the palate, but | Fe eee commander McTurk. j 
ishi A book by the author of “CAPTAIN KETTLE,” who has fount 9 ™ 
wonderfully nourishing to the system, even ele i Pi a oe KET who bha 


ity. . W. JACOBS. 
when used in a very moderate quantity Ww BS. ties ct Wate, 
5 # A vol b leadi: h ist. It hi bab! ed more - 
In breads, porridges, etc., the starch is |] any ottorbook ot its kind ee cee 


often difficult to digest, but in Grape-Nuts the || RICHARO MARSH: 


ae he Beetle. A Mystery. 
blending of selected parts of wheat and barley M os ents ieigron ne 
os : " Convict 99. 


(of which only the food 1S made) and skilful The best novel of prison life ever published. While giving a faithful 
in a convict prison, it holds the reader breathless with interest in its plet. 


seid agree processes, result in a change piles H.RIDER HAGGARD, 

(0) ra. 
starch o the grains intoa form of sugar, W ” _ A famous story of a famous ae a famous author. It is © 
enables everyone—athlete, brain worker, in- inimnenle sty bo OC the aukhoniof “Bie,* a 


: ” ; . H. @. WELLS. 
valid, or baby—to easily digest and quickly |} The Invisible Man. 


One of the most amazing stories ever presented to the novel readin 
assi milate the food. e revels in the weird, and the author of “ The Time Machine ” is here at hi 
FERGUS none. 
‘ F . : . e Mystery of a Hansom Cab. 
Brain worke rs es pecial ly, find in this This clever mystery story has a world-wide reputation. Everyone si 


scientific food the nourishment designed by Pearson's 6d. Novels mag be readily identified b their YELLC" 

Nature for the brain and nerve cells. We allude A Listvennlintedng (00 Utes set ecagnt anactionte> 

to phosphate of potash, which combines with |] Ps Sesh, of all Booksellers, o poss tae Uniendh 84 eretun 
albumen and water to feed these tissues. 17 and 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C- 
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